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ABSTRACT 


From a sociological viewpoint two phenomena have to be distinguished: the community of religiosi and 
the religious order properly speaking. The former corresponds to the psychological group and the familistic 
or Gemeinschaft type, while the latter represents an organized group of the Gesellschaft type. The principal 
historical types are analyzed to show the stages from the pure community of religiosi to the fully developed 
order: monasticism, as a total way of life; the canons regular and military orders combining life“ ‘in religion” 
with the status of priests or knights ‘‘in the world”; the friars, who tend toward a purposive organization in 
the service of the church; and, finally, the Jesuit order, the mature product of a long evolution, with its pro- 
fessional devotion to the objective institute, rationality, individualization, and depersonaliza tion of intra- 


group relations. 


The present article is an attempt to apply 
a specifically sociological frame of reference 
to the analysis of a class of religious phe- 
nomena commonly referred to as “religious 
orders.””* As we shall see, however, this clas- 


* This paper is the result of studies made in a 
manner frequently unsystematic during more than 
ten years and involving largely direct observation 
of life in the different orders and interviews with 
many of their members. Thus it is impossible to 
make always exact reference to sources of informa- 
tion. I am indebted to the Reverend Philip L. 
Hanley, O.P., and Dr. Gerhart B. Ladner, both of 
the Notre Dame faculty, for their valuable sug- 
gestions as to the wording of certain passages, and 
to the Reverend Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., of the 
University of Innsbruck, for checking the parts on 
the Jesuit order. The printed source material, 
though extensive, includes publications which, as 
a rule, treat the subject from a historical or theo- 
logical rather than from a sociological viewpoint. 
The only major sociological monograph is Gustav 
Gundlach’s essay on the Jesuit order, Zur Soziologie 
der katholischen Ideenwelt und des Jesuitenordens 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1927). The same author has 
also contributed a more general article on the subject 


sification which is suggested not only by 
common-sense notions but also by the ter- 
minology adopted by other disciplines, par- 
ticularly history, is inadequate from the 
viewpoint of the sociologist. 

The subject of our discussion is the differ- 
ent forms under which life ‘“‘in religion” has 
been organized in the Roman Catholic 
church. A person who leads a life “in reli- 
gion,” as distinguished from life “in the 
world,” will be called a religiosus (plural: 
religiosi) to avoid the ambiguity of the Eng- 
lish equivalent “religious.” Life in religion 
implies a manner of conduct which by the 
church is recognized as being different from 


to the Handwérterbuch der Soziologie. Much informa- 
tion on the subject in general and on the different 
orders is contained in all the larger encyclopedias, 
particularly the Enciclopedia universal ilustrada 
europeo-americana. The most complete survey of 
the field will be found in Max Heimbucher, Die 
Orden und Congregationen der katholischen Kirche 


(2 vols.; Paderborn: Schéningh, 1933). 
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that expected of any ordinary religious per- 
son, and which is based on some promise to 
accept certain obligations considered as be- 
ing morally superior and conducive to a 
state of greater spiritual perfection, in addi- 
tion to the duties shared by all members of 
the church.? 


I 


Life in religion need not imply member- 
ship in any religious order properly speak- 
ing, for religiosi may also belong to commu- 
nities which are not organized as orders. 
This distinction between the community of 
religiosi and the religious order is sociologi- 
cally significant. The ideal type of the mo- 
nastic community conforms to the type of a 
relatively small personalized group and co- 
incides with what has been termed a psycho- 
logical group, all of whose members exist as 
a group in the psychological field of each in- 
dividual.’ The religious order, on the other 
hand, is a far more abstract and complex 
form of social organization, referred to in 
sociological literature variously as institu- 
tional group or association (E. T. Hiller), so- 
cial organization (F. Znaniecki, Krech and 
Crutchfield), abstract collectivity (L. v. 
Wiese and H. Becker), or organized group 
(P. A. Sorokin). Here the definition of the 
group in the minds of its members as well as 
of the out-group is based on abstract notions 
as to who belongs to the group, as to the 
(total or segmental) roles of the individual 
members within the group, and as to the val- 
ue system common to the group, that is, pri- 
marily as to what Sorokin has termed the 
“law-norms” of a group;‘ this definition 
is, furthermore, based on symbols, cultural 


2In modern canon law the term “religiosus” is 
used with a more limited meaning referring specif- 
ically to some form of common life and the vows of 
obedience, chastity, and poverty: ‘Status religosus 
seu stabilis in communi vivendi modus, quo fideles, 
praeter communia praecepta, evangelica quoque 
consilia servanda per vota obedientiae, castitatis 
et paupertatis suscipiunt, ab omnibus in honore 
habendus est” (Codex juris canonici, canon 487). 


3Cf. David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, 


Theory and Problems of Social Psychology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948), p. 368. 
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products, enforcing agents and techniques, 
rather than on the direct experience of 
every member as a concrete person and of 
the group as composed of these concrete 
persons.$ 

The community of religiosi represents an 
intimate face-to-face group which, in the ex- 
treme case, performs practically all the func- 
tions of the natural family short of biologi- 
cal procreation. Though the pure type will 
be found but rarely under modern condi- 
tions, early monastic communities indeed 
represented highly personalized and local- 
ized groups all of whose members existed ex- 
plicitly as a group in the psychological field 
of each individual. Moreover, its candidates 
for membership were frequently adopted at 
a tender age and underwent at least later 
childhood training within the community to 
the exclusion of practically all out-group 
contacts. 

By contrast, the religious order tends to 
substitute more impersonal, segmental, and 
abstract relationships among the members 
of its local establishments, more properly 
called “convents,’”® that is, gathering places 
rather than communities. Its members are 
no more bound by the typically monastic 
stabilitas loci (permanence of residence in 
one place) to the community by which they 
have been received into religion but can be 
moved and do move in the course of their 
lives from one convent to another, or even 
may take up residence in other places if the 
purpose or interests of the order should re- 
quire it. 


4Cf. his Society, Culture and Personality: Their 
Structure and Dynamics (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1947), pp. 71-85. Although in general agree- 
ment with Sorokin’s description of the law-norms as 
the essence of any organized group (ébid., p. 77), we 
would prefer to substitute the more neutral term 
C-norms (or the constituent normative system un- 
derlying every kind of organized groups or O- 
groups), for reasons to be discussed in some other 
context. 


5 Cf. Krech and Crutchfield, op. cit., p. 369. 
6 Although in the English language the word 
“convent” now denotes nunneries, it can be quite 


properly applied to the local establishments of any 
order. 
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The sociological implications of this dis- 
tinction are obvious. The monastic novice 
enters a specific monastery. During his 
training period he is systematically being re- 
educated and remodeled, above all by partic- 
ipation in the intimate life of the concrete, 
rather small, face-to-face group, by exclu- 
sive interaction with all its members, and by 
indoctrination with its group ways (or ob- 
servances). Only after his conversio morum,? 
that is, his complete conversion to the mores 
of this particular group, has been assured, is 
he received into it as a full member, a pro- 
fessed monk, and by his vows becomes an 
integrated part of the group, severing for his 
lifetime all ties with the outside world. Even 
today most of the members of the stricter 
orders (Trappists, cloistered nuns) after 
joining the organization are on principle not 
allowed to have any social contacts except 
with the members of their own community, 
and even these are rigorously restricted by 
such provisions as the rule of perpetual 
silence. 

In the Jesuit order, on the other hand, 
which is the most developed form of a typical 
order, the unit is not the local community 
but the order as such which for administra- 
tive purposes is subdivided into provinces 
or territorial units. These include several 
local establishments some of which are set 
aside for the specific purpose of training fu- 
ture members. These training centers, how- 
ever, are not meant to become the perma- 
nent residence of the candidates; on the 
contrary, Jesuits may expect to be moved on 

7 This phrase is actually included in the formula 
of the vow required from the monk according to 
the Rule of St. Benedict. A different reading is 
conversatio morum, which is at present used, but its 
interpretation has caused considerable controversy. 
However, in the formula of profession included in 
the Rule of the Order of Templars, which is based 
on that by St. Benedict, we find the following re- 
vealing passage: ‘‘Vis assumere tibi conversationem 
fratrum nostrorum?” Cf. Henri de Curzon, La 
Régle du Temple (Paris: Renouard, 1886), p. 167. 
Although another manuscript has the traditional 
conversatio morum, the incident proves nevertheless 
that the meaning given to the phrase conforms with 
our interpretation: What is expected of the new 
member is a promise to accept the ways and mores 
of this particular community as his own. 


short notice not only within their own coun- 
try but literally to any spot on the earth 
where the order needs them. Any permanent 
attachment either to persons or places is 
definitely discouraged, while mingling with 
the “world” is implied in the Jesuit’s life- 
goal of active apostolate. Complete segrega- 
tion from outside contacts is maintained 
only during training and the periodical re- 
treats which may last for as long as a month. 
Beyond this, withdrawal from the world is 
observed not by well-defined and integrated 
groups but individually, and this largely on 
a purely psychological level in the form of 
that inner “detachment” so greatly em- 
phasized by St. Ignatiusof Loyola.* Member- 
ship in the Jesuit order and other organiza- 
tions of the same type has thus an entirely 
different meaning from that in a Benedic- 
tine abbey. While monastic life is essentially 
a collective undertaking, the Jesuit type of 
order aims at the efficient organization of 
specially trained individuals as determined 
by utility and purpose. The former is of the 
Gemeinschaft (Ténnies), familistic (Sorokin), 
and essentially primary (Cooley) group 
type, while the latter is of the Gesellschaft 
or contractual type of social groups. As we 
will see further below, the other types of reli- 
gious orders represent intermediary stages 
between these extremes. 

In view of these basic differences between 
the various types of religious orders, the 
question arises as to their common sociolog- 
ical denominator, disregarding theological 
implications for the present purpose. One of 
the generic factors of all phenomena of this 
kind seems to be isolation. Everywhere, 
though in different degrees, we find the idea 
of a withdrawal from the “world” in order 
to be able to devote one’s self to a set of 
higher, spiritual, values. Thus asceticism, 
that is, self-denial of goods commonly en- 


8 Cf. Spiritual Exercises, “Foundation.” Gund- 
lach, op. cit., p. 59, describes this detachment or 
indifference as “die Fahigkeit, sich ungehindert von 
persénlicher Voreingenommenheit im alleinigen 
Hinblick auf das transzendentale Endziel zu ent- 
scheiden” (the faculty of making one’s decisions 
exclusively in view of the transcendental final goal 
and without being impeded by any personal bias). 
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joyed or pursued by the society from which 
one withdraws, wholly or partially, appears 
as an essential characteristic of life in reli- 
gion. The specific end which is supposedly 
facilitated by this withdrawal is the attain- 
ment of certain religious ideals which the 
person feels cannot be achieved to the same 
degree or with the same assurance of success 
in his “normal” social setting. Life in reli- 
gion always implies the minimization or re- 
jection of some, and the maximization of 
other, values included in the culture within 
which the religiosus is living physically. 
However, this renunciation of the ‘‘world” is 
never complete but always a highly selective 
modification of given sociocultural patterns. 
For in many respects the religiosus remains 
imbedded in his original society; he empha- 
sizes one of its central value complexes while 
considering others as an obstacle to its full 
realization. Moreover, he reorganizes his 
own way of life accordingly by assuming a 
new social role which is eventually accepted 
and even institutionalized by the larger 
society. 
II 

Our preceding discussion suggests that 
religious orders, though based on the rela- 
tive segregation of their members from the 
ordinary run of life, are always functionally 
interrelated with a given sociocultural sys- 
tem. However, once they have become insti- 
tutionalized, they show the same tendency 
as all institutions, namely, to perpetuate 
themselves as historical types of organized 
groups independent of the major cultural 
changes which affect society at large. Of 
course, a religious order may also establish 
houses outside its original environment (for- 
eign missions) and thereby transplant its 
typical pattern into an alien society. All the 
major types of religious orders which have 
come into existence in the Western world in 
the course of the last fifteen centuries can 
still be found in many parts of the world, 
with the sole exception of the military or- 
ders, at least in their original meaning. They 
must be understood on the basis of the 
historical culture in which they have origi- 
nated. 
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We have seen that the common ground 
where all orders meet is a religious ideal 
characterized by a selective emphasis given 
to certain portions of biblical precepts of 
conduct which the church as such has not 
made absolutely binding upon all its mem- 
bers but whose practice has been left to the 
free choice of individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals aspiring at a greater religious per- 
fection. As long as the church itself con- 
sisted of small and segregated groups of 
fervent believers, and as long as it had pre- 
served all the vigor of a social movement, 
little distinction was made between life in 
the world and life in religion. This distinc- 
tion was eventually suggested mainly by 
three events in the later stages of church 
history. 

1. The religious persecutions of the third 
century found individual believers reacting 
in three typical ways: by martyrdom, apos- 
tasy, or flight to places remote enough to 
allow their escape from the secular arm. The 
latter course is directly responsible for the 
organization of the first monastic communi- 
ties in the deserts of the Near East, but the 
idea persisted and actually spread after the 
original reason had disappeared. 

2. The church, in its gradual adaptation 
to the requirements of life in the world, was 
ever harassed by zealots and heretical sects 
who accused it of disloyalty to the various 
ascetical precepts which can be found in the 
Bible or can be read into it. While the church 
consistently rejected moral extremism as ex- 
pressed by various sects, it also considered 
the formation of celibatarian groups under 
its own supervision as a safety valve coun- 
teracting both sectarianism and license. 

3. Finally, in the course of the fourth cen- 
tury, when the church became an accepted 
institution, ecclesiastical life at large lost 
much of its original exclusiveness and grew 
“worldly.” Thus people endowed with a more 
than average religious zeal and mystical 
urge tended to withdraw from this new pub- 
lic activity of the church and to retire as 
hermits into the wilderness. From hermitism 
there is only a small step to coenobitical life 
which was brought about by the union of 
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several anchorites into monastic communi- 
ties. Both St. Anthony, who is often ac- 
claimed as the father of hermits, and St. 
Pachomius, the author of one of the first mo- 
nastic rules, are typical of this period of 
transition from the church as a religious 
movement to the legally instituted state 
church. 

Monasticism? was introduced to the West 
under the direct influence of these oriental 
models and was fostered in the fourth and 
fifth centuries by the progressive disinte- 
gration of the social order in the Latin Em- 
pire. Here St. Augustine, who had been in- 
clined to consider the sack of Rome in 410 
as a symbol of the impending collapse of an- 
cient civilization, organized his parochial and 
diocesan clergy into a community along mo- 
nastic lines. It was his example and certain 
of his writings, some of them spurious, par- 
ticularly the so-called “Rule of St. Augus- 
tine,”’ which were largely responsible for the 
emergence of one of the two original types of 
religious orders in the West, the canons reg- 
ular. Toward the end of the same century, 
another famous lawgiver for religious com- 
munities, St. Benedict of Nursia, fled from 
law school into the wilderness, despairing of 
the traditional mission in public service 
which was to be his lot as the scion of a dis- 
tinguished family. In 528 he laid the founda- 
tions of the first Benedictine monastery at 
Monte Cassino. 

Now it should be clear that Western mo- 
nasticism did not originate with St. Bene- 
dict. In his time the movement had already 
spread throughout Italy, Gaul, and partic- 
ularly Ireland, whence it was brought to 
northern and Central Europe. It seems, 
however, that the successful abbot was com- 
missioned by the civil authorities to compile 
a legal code, along the lines of codifications 


9Cf. Dom Cuthbert Butler, Benedictine Mo- 
nachism: Studies in Benedictine Life and Rule (2d 
ed.; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1924); 
Dom John Chapman, Saint Benedict and the Sixth 
Century (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929); 
also the article ‘“Monastic and Family Life” by 
E. K. Francis, which was published anonymously in 
the Benedictine periodical Pax (Gloucester: Prink- 
nash Abbey, 1940). 
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initiated under Diocletian, which would reg- 
ulate the life of all those who put themselves 
outside the ordinary parochial and diocesan 
organization of the church by choosing a life 
in religion. 

Thus Western monasticism, which be- 
came identical with Benedictinism, is clearly 
based on the culture of Christian antiquity. 
It was in no way a purposive organization 
but rather a style of life which gradually 
found a common form of expression and 
eventually was institutionalized by both 
church and state. The unit is not the “order” 
but the local community of religiosi pat- 
terned after the model of the patriarchical 
patrician family and the Roman villa or es- 
tate. Its economy and daily routine follow 
closely the traditional pattern. The pater 
familias now becomes the abbot, although 
his dominant position is given a new mean- 
ing by making complete renunciation of 
one’s own will to the will of God as repre- 
sented in his person the one pillar of Bene- 
dictine spiritualism. Only in the designation 
of a successor to a deceased abbot does the 
Rule necessarily deviate from the model of 
the natural family and adopts electoral pro- 
cedures copied from contemporary political 
institutions. 

With the sole exception of the abbot, 
the monks are conceived as minors without 
any personal status or property apart from 
that held by the community as such under 
his trusteeship. Nevertheless, Christian con- 
cepts did introduce an element of individu- 
alism by recognizing personal moral respon- 
sibility and the ideal of personal perfection. 
The Benedictine idea of personality, how- 
ever, comes closest to the Hellenic model of 
the anthropos kalos k’agathos (&vOpwros 
xa’ya06s), the harmoniously developed natu- 
ral and spiritual man who avoids all ex- 
tremes, even those of religious zeal. Thus 
Benedictine frugality is not conceived as a 
life-goal in itself as with the Franciscans but 
rather as one ascetical means among others 
to achieve a type of life conducive to union 
with God. It could probably be said that the 
monastic style of life is characterized by its 
regular rhythm of daily routine and by the 
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harmony between work and worship; be- 
tween physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
activities; between a charitable understand- 
ing for human needs and rigorous discipline. 

Although the monastic community is pri- 
marily a way of life for its members, the 
opus Dei, that is, the common performance 
of the daily liturgy as an incessant act of 
worship of God’s majesty, could be called its 
main objective. This is also the point where 
monasticism becomes integrated into the 
life of the church and obtains its specific 
function as an organ of liturgical worship. 
Thus, in their relations to the hierarchical 
organization of the church, the Benedictines 
have met probably with fewer difficulties 
than any other religious order; until recent 
times, they have never shown any ambition 
to make themselves the champions of any 
particular doctrine, religious practice, or 
movement within the church. 

While the original spiritual basis of mo- 
nasticism has barely changed throughout its 
long history, it did undergo several modifica- 
tions. These were usually a result of the 
need for periodic revivals of the ancient ob- 
servances and for the inner reform of com- 
munities which had lost their initial fervor. 
The first of these reform movements was ini- 
tiated by the Abbey of Cluny. By 1109 there 
were about two thousand dependent mon- 
asteries forming an association which looked 
to Cluny as their head and regularly held 
general chapters attended by all the local 
superiors under the chairmanship of the 
abbot of the mother-house. A century after 
Cluny the organization of Citeaux was 
founded, which went a step further beyond 
this and similar “congregations” of Bene- 
dictine abbeys and priories, by imposing 
hierarchical controls and a common set of 
norms and observances upon all its affiliated 
communities. The Cistercian order may thus 
be compared with a constitutional monarchy 
under the abbot-general as the sovereign 
head and with the genera] chapter as its 
supreme agency or parliament. 

The communities of hermits (and, since 
the eleventh century, orders of hermits such 
as the Carthusians) appear as a variety of 
the basic monastic pattern. Originally there 
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were three types of hermits: (1) those who, 
like St. Jerome or St. Nicholas of Fliie, 
lived in almost complete isolation, at least 
for part of their lives, as individuals and 
without any kind of organization; (2) those 
who gathered together in the same neighbor- 
hood and maintained a loose organization 
for mutual protection and edification such 
as certain anchorites in the Egyptian desert; 
(3) and those who built their cells near some 
community of monks. The Rule of St. Bene- 
dict actually makes provisions for hermits 
who would attach themselves in a very loose 
way to a monastery. Present-day orders of 
hermits follow the second type, but their or- 
ganization is much more definite and formal. 
Although each hermit inhabits his separate 
cell or little building which he leaves only on 
rare occasions, the members of a local es- 
tablishment are united under a common 
government, have common economic insti- 
tutions, and even meet periodically. Thus 
they may be said to form a stable commu- 
nity of religiosi with a rigorously limited 
pattern of social interaction. 

Although attempts have been made to 
trace the tradition back to St. Augustine, 
the various communities of canons founded 
during the earlier Middle Ages in accord- 
ance with the Augustinian model and Rule 
were doubtlessly influenced by the high pres- 
tige which monastic life in its Benedictine 
form of expression was then enjoying, it be- 
ing considered as a more perfect state even 
than priesthood itself.° The gradual en- 
forcement of celibacy upon the secular cler- 
gy also suggested that the latter should imi- 


10 Thomas Aquinas, e.g., teaches that among 
the priestly hierarchy only the episcopal status but 
not that of the other clergy is to be considered as 
one of perfection. See Summa theologiae, II-Il, 
Q. 184, particularly Art. 6: “Unde manifestum est 
quod non omnes praelati sunt in statu perfectionis 
sed soli episcopi”; and Art. 8: “Ergo videtur quod 
religiosi sint perfectiores quam archidiaconi vel 
presbyteri curati,” to which Thomas seems to agree 
when he answers: “Et ideo comparatio status re- 
ligionis ad eorum [i.e., presbyterum] est sicut 
universalis ad particulare et sicut holocausti ad 
sacrificium.”” The best treatment of the canons 
regular is to be found in Francois Petit, La Spi- 
ritualité des Prémontrés aux XII* et XIII®* siécles 
(Paris: Vrin, 1947). 
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tate the common life of monastic communi- 
ties, and the Fourth Lateran Council of 1059 
exhorted the clergy to live wherever possible 
in religious communities while pursuing 
their pastoral duties. Thus particularly the 
clergy attached to cathedral and other large 
churches were organized into canonical 
chapters which were essentially modeled 
after monastic principles and forms of life. 
However, the enforcement of one of the mo- 
nastic ideals, namely, the renunciation of 
one’s personal property, caused great diff- 
culties, since canons were usually chosen 
from noble and wealthy families. The prob- 
lem was eventually solved by making a dis- 
tinction between communities of secular 
canons, that is, priests who retained their 
family property, and canons regular who 
accepted all the monastic principles and 
ideals; like the monks, they were exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction and formed inde- 
pendent communities of religiosi under their 
own abbots without however giving up their 
sacerdotal and pastoral functions. 

The most important of the many organi- 
zations of canons regular which sprang up 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
was the order of Prémontré, founded by St. 
Norbert in 1121-26. It not only was con- 
temporary with that of Citeaux but followed 
the Cistercian pattern also in its structure. 
Although the local community is still the 
basic unit and the canon is primarily a life- 
long member of the abbey in which he has 
been professed, all the local superiors are re- 
quired to attend the annual general chapter, 
while regular visitations of all dependent 
monasteries are carried out by the mother- 
house. Moreover, a member had the right to 
appeal from the decision of a local superior 
to the abbot of Prémontré and finally to the 
visitator, who would refer the matter to the 
general chapter in the last instance. This 
was an important step beyond the unre- 
stricted personal rule of the abbot as visual- 
ized by St. Benedict, but it parallels certain 
aspects of the Cistercian form of centralized 
organization. 

The Premonstratensians, like other can- 
ons regular, could be considered as an at- 
tempt to adapt the basic pattern of monas- 


ticism to the needs and responsibilities of a 
particular status group within secular soci- 
ety, namely, priests. Monasticism had fully 
developed the guiding principles and forms 
of organization for life in religion and had 
become the accepted institution for all those 
seeking greater religious perfection. Priests, 
on the other hand, were bound to the 
“world” by their apostolic mission. The 
combination of the way of life in religion 
with the duties of priests in the “world” re- 
sulted in an interesting modification of the 
basic monastic pattern. As we know, the 
monks whom St. Benedict had in mind were 
as a rule not ordained priests and were to 
live completely segregated from the outside 
world devoted only to work, contemplation, 
worship, and their own perfection. Even the 
few ordained monks within a community 
would serve merely its own spiritual needs. 
Thus the recitation of the psalms (the Di- 
vine Office, later incorporated in the so- 
called breviary the recitation of which has 
been made compulsory for all priests as well 
as monks) and not the Mass stood in the 
center of Benedictine liturgy. This is radi- 
cally changed with the idea that the canons, 
though following the monastic way of life 
for most of the time, should nevertheless 
continue to perform their ministerial func- 
tions, particularly preach and offer Holy 
Mass. Thereby the original complete segre- 
gation from the world has to be given up, 
and adjustments have to be made with re- 
gard not only to liturgical spirituality but 
also to the greater emphasis given to studies 
as compared with manual labor and to the 
greater facility in leaving the monastic in- 
closure at least temporarily. Finally, we 
find for the first time the notion that life in 
religion is not simply a way of life as against 
life in the world but serves a definite pur- 
pose in aiding the church’s apostolic mission 
in the world. 

The situation is somewhat similar with 
regard to the military orders.’ Despite a 


= Cf. J. Prutz, Die geistlichen Ritterorden (Ber- 
lin, 1908); J. Delaville le Roulx, Les Hospitalliers 
en Terre Sainte et d Chypre (Paris, 1904); E. J. 
King, The Rule, Statutes and Customs of the Hos- 
pitallers, 1099-1310 (London: Methuen, 1934); 
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vast literature on their political and cultural 
achievements (and shortcomings), actually 
too little is known of their social organiza- 
tion and inner day-by-day life to permit a 
conclusive sociological analysis. The few 
remnants of military orders still in existence 
have undergone profound changes, usually 
by becoming orders of priests of the conven- 
tional type, or mere confraternities of noble- 
men, so that their original pattern cannot be 
reconstructed from observation. Moreover, 
it seems that their organization was often 
vague and subject to frequent changes under 
the impact of local conditions or historical 
events. As far as we can see, the idea of the 
military order had apparently its origin 
mainly in the fraternities of laymen, so nu- 
merous during the Middle Ages, who at- 
tached themselves to some existing organi- 
zation of religiosi and in part imitated their 
way of life so as to gain the spiritual benefits 
but also certain advantages of a more legal 
and secular nature which they were enjoy- 
ing. Among the latter, incidentally, was the 
exemption from episcopal jurisdiction, both 
ecclesiastical and secular, which carried, for 
instance, the right of receiving the sacra- 
ments and a Christian burial even in locali- 
ties which were under the ecclesiastical in- 
terdict. 

In approaching the present subject, we 
must above all realize the enormous value 
attached to membership in an institution of 
religious perfection in an age when the salva- 
tion of one’s own soul was everybody’s fore- 
most concern. Again we find an attempt to 
combine life in religion with life in the world 
and a blending of a secular status group 
with that of religiosi. The ideal of Christian 
knighthood in itself had already a religious 
connotation, which is so clearly expressed in 
the French version of the Rule of the Temple 
with the following words: “En cele religion 
est florie et ressuscitée orde de chevalerie. 
Laquele orde desprisoit amor de justise, ce 
que apartenoit a son office, et non faisoit 
pas ce que devoit: ce est defendre povres, 


Curzon, op. cit.; and for the Spanish military orders 
the respective articles in the Enciclopedia universal 
ilustrada europeo-americana. 
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veves, orfelines et yglises.’’*? That these to- 
gether with the defense of Christianity 
against the infidels and the conquest of the 
Holy Land were essentially functions in the 
service of the church, similar though on a 
different level from those performed by 
canons regular, was eventually recognized 
by granting several organizations of knights 
the canonical status of true orders of religi- 
osi with all the privileges, exemptions, and 
benefits due to them. But even with regard 
to the traditional obligations of religiosi the 
elaborate penal code as well as the section on 
conventual life included in the Rule of the 
Temple give sufficient proof of the fact that 
the professed knights, sergeants-at-arms, 
and chaplains were subject to the same se- 
vere regimen as the most rigorous orders of 
monks.'3 Considerable adjustments had to 
be made in view of their participation in 
military campaigns and the position and 
duties of the many dignitaries and officers, 
but sometimes also with reference to indi- 
vidual property and even matrimony. 

The military order had usually a complex 
economic organization, an elaborate admin- 
istrative mechanism, and a hierarchical gov- 
ernment with a complicated system of elec- 
tions and delegated powers. Nevertheless, 
the rule of the high master seems to have 
been strictly centralistic and rather auto- 
cratic. The whole structure appears guided 
much more by the secular concepts of medi- 
eval feudalism than by the classical notions 
of monasticism. It thus had difficulties in 
maintaining the basic elements of life in re- 
ligion against the many secular ambitions 
and responsibilities of its members, much 
more so than the canons regular, whose 
clerical status made the combination with 
monastic ideals more congruent and work- 
able. 

12“Tn this religious order, the order of knight- 
hood flourishes and has been revived. Which [latter] 
order despises the love of justice, which belongs to 
its office, and is not doing what it ought to do: 
namely, defend the poor, widows, orphans and 
churches” (Curzon, op. cit., pp. 12-13). 

%3Ibid., pp. 153-64, 285-336, and 170-215. 
The status of sergeants was offered to those brethren 
who were not of noble birth. 
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Ii 


The friars or mendicants indicate the 
next stage in the development of religious 
orders. Their principal representatives, the 
Dominicans and Franciscans," started out 
as it were at opposite poles, only to blend 
with each other eventually to such an extent 
that most observers find it rather difficult 
to distinguish them in their modern forms as 
different types. Both are a product of the 
revolutionary social changes which charac- 
terize the later Middle Ages. We must think 
above all of the breakdown of feudal agrar- 
ianism and the rise of urban society, the 
restlessness and relative mobility of the 
masses, the problems of the new proletariat, 
and the spread of learning and rational 
thought among ever wider social strata. All 
this found bishops, secular clergy, and the 
older orders largely unable to cope with the 
spiritual needs of their flock, who were 
in a state of general ferment. Significantly 
enough, the Franciscans built their little 
churches mainly in the suburbs outside the 
city walls, while the convents of the Domini- 
cans are to be found near the quarters of the 
burghers and the seats of learnings in the 
centers of old cities. 

Even before the friars had made their ap- 
pearance, we saw that life in religion had 
gradually acquired definite purposive as- 
pects as against the original concept of a to- 
tal way of life in segregation from the world. 
The orders came more and more to be con- 
sidered as specialized armies in the service 
of the church. It had become customary to 
exempt all religious orders from episcopal 
jurisdiction and to put them directly under 
the authority of the Holy See. But the rela- 
tionship between the Roman Curia and the 
military orders had been especially empha- 
sized in the fight against the infidels, which 
was a matter of the whole church rather 


%4See G. R. Galbraith, The Constitution of the 
Dominican Order (Manchester: University Press, 
1925); Raphael M. Huber, A Documented History 
of the Franciscan Order . . ., 1182-1517 (Milwaukee: 
Nowiny Publishing Apostolate, 1944); and Edward 
Hutton, The Franciscans in England, 1224-1538 
(Boston, 1928). 


than of its basic territorial units, the indi- 
vidual bishoprics. This idea is taken up by 
the friars who put themselves explicitly as 
milites Christi at the disposal of his vicar on 
earth, the pope. But the fight shifted 
from the enemy without to new enemies 
within, the various heresies and the general 
social disorder engendered by the upheaval. 

What St. Francis (1182-1226) apparently 
set out to create was not so much a religious 
order as a religious movement, a loose con- 
fraternity of inspired disciples with nothing 
more to keep them together than a brief pro- 
gram of exalted ideals taken from the New 
Testament, and an urge to bring about the 
inner reform of Christianity, and even man- 
kind, by propagating the imitation of 
Christ, thus understood, through personal 
example and exhortation. In its beginning, 
at least, the Franciscan movement was es- 
sentially based on personal devotion to the 
founder and his charismatic leadership. It 
swept aside all the barriers of segregated life 
and denounced the traditional means of eco- 
nomic support which had lent to the older 
orders their solid foundation. Although the 
Poverello of Assisi lived to see his move- 
ment gradually converted into a more ob- 
jectivized, stable, and thus also more per- 
manent institution for religiosi, up to this 
day his order, now split into three separate 
organizations (including the Capuchins), 
seems to have preserved some of the charis- 
matic aspects of the original movement. Per- 
haps this is also responsible for the fact that 
the Franciscans, more than most other or- 
ders, have found themselves so frequently in 
conflict with the hierarchical organization of 
the church; but at the same time also for the 
great attraction they ever have had for the 
many followers of the “Poverello” of Naza- 
reth, which at present makes them the larg- 
est religious family in the Catholic church. 

St. Dominic (1170-1221), on the other 
hand, himself a canon regular and a con- 
temporary of St. Francis, deliberately built 
up an elaborate centralized organization of 
religiosi as an efficient instrument for a defi- 
nite purpose, namely, the conversion of here- 
tics by means of the spoken word. In this 
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way, the Order of Preachers became the first 
real order in the full meaning of the word as 
used in this context. Nevertheless, much of 
the original pattern of life in religion is still 
retained. Outwardly, a Dominican convent 
resembles a monastic community in its rou- 
tine, government, and discipline. According 
to Galbraith, it would seem that in the be- 
ginning the friar was, theoretically at least, 
still a member of the house in which he had 
been professed. In practice, however, this re- 
lation was often limited to the obligation of 
praying for the members of the original com- 
munity, while in every other respect he was 
linked to the place where he happened to 
work at any given time. Today, Dominicans 
are primarily members of a given province. 
Moreover, the vow of obedience is not 
made to the local or provincial prior but to 
the master-general of the whole order. 


The concept of authority too has under- 
gone radical changes. The Benedictine abbot 
was the absolute paternal master of a given 
family of religiosi and their “living rule” 
in all temporal as well as spiritual matters. 
The Dominican prior, on the other hand, is 
rather a minister of the community with 
strictly limited rights and functions. All ma- 
jor decisions as to economic affairs or the re- 
ception of novices have to be made in con- 
junction with the local chapter. A republi- 
can form of government pervades the whole 
organization. The representatives of the lo- 
cal houses in the provincial chapters and of 
the provinces in the general chapter are no 
more the respective local or provincial su- 
periors alone, as was the case in the Cister- 
cian organization, but besides the official 
functionaries there are delegates elected for 
the specific purpose of representing the 
membership of the subordinate units. The 
final authority of the order is vested in the 
general chapter, the legislative assembly of 
the representatives of the provincial chap- 
ters, which delegates powers to the master- 
general, the provincial and conventual chap- 
ters and their officers. While there is no need 
to go into the details of the Dominican con- 
stitutions, it is important to realize that St. 
Dominic and his successors were bent on 
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creating the most efficient organization 
which would allow the training of an army 
of specialists and their use to the best ad- 
vantage of the church for the salvation of 
souls.'s 

Accordingly the observances which had 
been so characteristic of life in religion were 
either reduced to rather perfunctory per- 
formance such as the common office, or elim- 
inated as waste of time and effort like man- 
ual labor. The specialist who was to be made 
free to devote all his effort to the accom- 
plishment of the order’s objective was the 
eloquent and cool-headed preacher well 
equipped to disprove heresies, to argue the 
Catholic faith as a self-consistent, reason- 
able doctrine, and to attract sympathy for 
the cause by the austerity and simplicity of 
his personal demeanor. The ideal of commu- 
nal poverty, which the Dominicans adopted 
similar to the Franciscans, now appears in 
its proper light. As Galbraith remarks in a 
somewhat pointed manner: “With St. Fran- 
cis the wedding of the Lady Poverty was an 
object in itself. St. Dominic consented to the 
surrender of temporal goods only because he 
thought it would make his followers more 
free to study and to preach.’’** While the re- 
nunciation not only of personal but also of 
communal property (somewhat mitigated 
in the course of time) was to Dominic a 
means for eminently practical and rational 
ends, it was to the Franciscans a primary 
ascetical ideal congruent with their specific 
image of Christ, which concentrates upon 
his poor life on earth, particularly its begin- 
ning and end. 

The Society of Jesus, the last of the typi- 
cal forms to be studied under which life in 
religion has been organized, appears as the 
mature product of a long evolution. All the 
principles in which its structure is anchored 


18 This idea is clearly stated in the constitutions 
of the Order of Preachers: “‘. . . et studium nostrum 
ad hoc principaliter ardenterque summo opere 
debeat intendere ut proximorum animabus possimus 


utilis esse”; and again: “...cum ordo noster 
specialiter ob predicationem et animarum salutem 
ab initio noscatur institutus fuisse. . . .” 


6 Op. cit., p. 179. 
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had been known and practiced long before 
St. Ignatius of Loyola. The trend toward 
centralization and constitutionalism has its 
source as far back as in Citeaux, perhaps 
even Cluny; pastoral care was emphasized 
by the canons regular; the military orders 
had already put themselves at the direct dis- 
posal of the pope; specialization, efficiency, 
and mobility were typical ideas of St. Domi- 
nic; and the tendency toward individualism 
has its parallel in the Franciscan movement. 
Yet, all this was brought to a climax in the 
Jesuit order where it overshadows the origi- 
nal, monastic model of life in religion to such 
an extent that the latter is almost lost to 
sight. 

Life in religion, as understood by the 
Jesuit type of religious order, is no more a 
total way of life, not even essentially in con- 
trast to life in the world. It is rather a spe- 
cialized occupation aimed at influencing the 
world by mingling with it. The constitutions 
of the Society of Jesus state as its objective 
the care for the salvation and perfection of 
the souls, not only of its own members but 
with equal emphasis of their fellow-men.*? 
Gustav Gundlach, himself a Jesuit scholar, 
offers an interesting analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the constituent norms underlying 
this type of organized group. According to 
him, an order is a permanent community of 
life (Lebensgemeinschaft) which is based on a 
typical image of the living Christ common 
to all its members."*® The image of Christ 
characteristic of the Jesuit order is “der 


17“Finis huius societatis est non solum saluti 
et perfectioni propriarum animarum cum divina 
gratia vacare, sed cum eadem impense in salutem 
et perfectionem proximorum incumbere” (Examen 
generale, cap. 1, par. 2). We are quoting from one of 
the earlier editions: Constitutiones Societatis Jesu; 
cum earum declarationibus (Rome: Collegium Ro- 
manum, 1640). The literature on the Jesuits includ- 
ing the publications of original documents is very 
extensive. Besides the constitutions, see particularly 
the Spiritual Exercises by St. Ignatius of Loyola 
and the Ratio studiorum of 1599, both available in 
many editions. Cf. also Gundlach, of. cit., and Lud- 
wig Koch, S.J., Jesuiten-Lexikon: Die Gesellschaft 
Jesu einst und jetzt (Paderborn: Bonifacius-Druk- 
erei, 1934). 


8 Op. cit., p. 50. 


Sohn, der . . . fiir die religiése Zentrierung 
jeder Zeit und jedes Lebens kimpft und 
dafiir um Mitarbeiter wirbt.... Christus 
als hilfesuchender Kimpfer gegen die Ent- 
gottung der Welt.’ From this follows the 
dynamic ideal of work which probably is the 
most pronounced trait of the Society of 
Jesus. For by his knowledge of co-operating 
with the Divine Grace in guiding the world 
to God, the Jesuit is spurred to utmost ac- 
tivity toward success. “Bei aller Betonung 
der... ‘guten Meinung,’” writes Gund- 
lach, quoting the Summarium constitutio- 
num, 1, “erhofft man im Orden von der 
Tatigkeit ‘Frucht.’ ’’° To achieve the great- 
est possible success, a purposive rational 
method is adopted which is ever ready to 
re-examine traditional standards. Thus the 
original liturgical functions of the commu- 
nity of religiosi are now completely abol- 
ished as a hindrance to effective work. This 
rationality is also shown in the realistic con- 
sideration given to concrete conditions and 
to the prospects of any given procedure. 
While Gundlach stresses the specific reli- 
gious motivation of the Jesuit order, he ad- 
mits that “its idea of work comes close to 
that of Capitalism” as understood and ana- 
lyzed by Max Weber and his school.” 

As every other type of order, the Society 
of Jesus is strongly influenced by the spirit 
of the time in which it originated. This is 
also revealed in its positive evaluation of the 
world. According to Gundlach, it tries to 
distinguish clearly between the divine and 
the human factor in social life and history 
and is ever ready “to adopt whatever ap- 
pears valuable in the development of the 
human factor” regardless of any traditions 
to the contrary.” Indeed, the Jesuits have 


19 |. the son [of God] who is fighting for the 
religious orientation of every age and every life, and 
who is recruiting collaborators for it... . Christ, 
as the warrior against the secularization of the 
world, asking for help” (zbid., p. 94). 


20 ‘Despite all the emphasis put on the good in- 
tention, the order is expecting that this activity 
will bear fruit” (zbid., p. 98). 


1 Tbid., p. 100. 
22 Tbid., pp. 104-5. 
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time and again acted as an avant-garde, able 
to assimilate new ideas and trends, without 
prejudice against innovation and cultural 
change affecting the world within which 
they are operating. 

Modern also is the whole structure of the 
order with its decided emphasis put on ra- 
tional organization in view of a purpose 
which, as Gundlach indicates with reference 
to W. Eliasberg, would be impossible to 
achieve ‘“‘without the rational, that is tech- 
nically correct, use of means.’3 It requires 
from its members complete professional de- 
votion to the common enterprise and uncon- 
ditional discipline. On the other hand, it is 
based on a detailed code of work and admin- 
istration and on a most rigorous centraliza- 
tion. When viewing the Jesuit constitutions, 
we should avoid drawing comparisons with 
modern systems of civil government, for the 
Jesuit order is conceived much less as a self- 
governing society than as an agency in the 
service of the church, more like a modern 
army or corporation. Its supreme head is the 
pope, as the vicar of Christ, to whom the 
highest rank of Jesuits, the professi, are per- 
sonally bound by a fourth vow declaring 
their readiness to carry out, unconditionally 
and without questioning, whatever com- 
mand or mission he would give them within 
the scope of the Society.*4 From him the 
general of the order receives his directives as 
to the work to be done and as to general pol- 
icies. Within the order itself, however, the 
general has total spiritual jurisdiction and 
wields extraordinary authority as its chief 
executive intrusted with complete responsi- 
bility for the whole institute. Either directly 
or by delegation through subalterns, it is the 
general who admits and dismisses members, 
determines their rank, promotion, and work, 
and who exercises the closest supervision 
over all and sundry through a clever system 
of written communications and reports. On 
the other hand, he himself is bound by the 
constitutions and is elected for life by the 
general congregation. However, neither the 
general nor the provincial assemblies have 

33 Tbid., pp. 80-81. 

24 Cf. Koch, op. cit., p. 986. 
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the same governmental functions as the 
chapters of many of the older orders. Their 
composition is in part determined by office, 
rank, and seniority. Although endowed with 
legislative powers, they seem to serve above 
all as mechanisms for the election of the 
general and of his assistants, a sort of cabi- 
net with consultative functions. However, 
the procuratores, who are elected by the pro- 
vincial congregations and are much like 
their ambassadors, do have, theoretically at 
least, the right to demand the convocation 
of a general congregation to censure and 
even depose an unworthy general.?s 

Although the members of the order, par- 
ticularly those below the rank of professi, 
are required to reside in one of its local es- 
tablishments, the notion of a local house 
forming a permanent or even temporary 
community is gone; it appears more as a res- 
idence and workshop for its casual inmates: 
as army barracks under a commanding off- 
cer who receives his instructions from the 
provincial chief of staff and ultimately from 
the high command at the Roman Curia. 
Originally the exercise of authority did fol- 
low patriarchical patterns, and as late as 
1923 a general congregation decreed that re- 
lations between subordinates and superiors 
should be guided, in a paternal manner, by 
clemency, kindness, and charity.” Yet, as 
Koch reminds us, since Claudius Aquaviva, 
general of the Society from 1581 to 1615, bu- 
reaucratic procedures have become preva- 
lent.?7 In the last analysis, each professed 
member of the order appears as an inter- 
changeable and self-sufficient part, fully 
trained and equipped to fill his post if need 
be single-handed. The Jesuits are not so 
much brethren as comrades-at-arms, some- 
times described as a corps of officers destined 
to lead the people’s army of the militant 
church. 


2s Cf. Parts VIII and IX of the Constitutiones, 
and Koch, op. cit., articles “‘General,” ‘“General- 
versammlung,” and ‘“‘Verfassung.” 


% Cf. Epitome 22, pars. 3 and 7, as quoted by 
Koch, of. cit., article ““Verfassung.” 


27 Koch speaks of “‘einem sachlich bis ins kleinste 
vorgesehenen Geschiftsgang” (ibid.). 
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It is this organizational aspect of the sys- 
tem which also seems to explain the great 
stress laid upon obedience and authority, 
for, as the Weber school has pointed out, 
emphasis on organization as against person- 
al relations together with strictest disci- 
pline and subordination under a centralized 
management are necessary correlatives to 
individualization and a prerequisite for keep- 
ing a perfectly functioning machine, consist- 
ing of living, rational matériel, co-ordinated 
and in working condition. Thus simply 
viewed as a type of social organization, the 
Jesuit order does reveal many of the charac- 
teristics commonly associated with modern 
complex society and organized groups of the 
Gesellschaft type which, like an army, indus- 
trial plant, or business corporation, require 
rigorous conformity with rational norms of 
administration yet at the same time lay 


claim to the personalities of individual mem- 
bers only in so far as they serve the purpose 
of the institution. 

The Jesuit type of order is the mature 
product of a long evolution. It is also its final 
expression, for no new type of life in religion 
has appeared since, though some see in Don 
Bosco’s Oratory, others in the Visitation 
Nuns of St. Francis of Sales, the same crea- 
tive genius which was at work in similar 
foundations of the past. The numerous other 
organizations which have come into exist- 
ence in modern times are usually patterned 
after the Jesuits. They seem to emphasize 
one aspect of the Jesuit system here, while 
suppressing some other details there in ever 
new variations, but none seems to have 
added anything fundamentally novel to the 
basic pattern. 
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SOCIAL CONFLICT AND MINORITY ASPIRATIONS IN INDONESIA 
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ABSTRACT 


Contemporary social conflicts in Indonesia are due to che wide differences in acculturation of indigenous 
groups with respect to Western civilization and to the economic self-interest of the Chinese, European, 
Eurasian, and Arab minorities. Ethnological differences between the native Idonesian groups can be adjusted 
only through a more rapid Westernization program than that inaugurated by the Dutch. Nationalist leaders 
realize that the chief difficulty in this respect lies in the mistrust which Indonesians have developed toward 
Western civilization as represented by Dutch colonial rule. Since the European group is by no means homo- 
geneous culturally, those elements in its ranks referred to as blijvers can best be relied upon to help an in- 


dependent Indonesia to adjust to the modern world. 


Regardless of the political settlement ef- 
fected in Indonesia in the near future,’ the 
social and ethnic differences of its popula- 
tion will continue to constitute a major 
problem in the political and economic de- 
velopment of the area. According to the 
census of 1930 and subsequent investiga- 


* For details of the political events in Indonesia 
since the return of the Dutch in 1945 cf. C. Wolf, 
The Indonesia Story, the Birth, Growth and Structure 
of the Indonesian Republic (New York: John Day, 
1947); David Wehl, The Birth of Indonesia (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1948); two summaries in The World 
Today, Vol. IV (1948), No. 2, and Vol. V (1949), 
No. 2; and the publications of the Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau in New York, News from Indo- 
nesia, issued weekly since 1948, and of the Republic 
of Indonesia Office in New York, Merdeka: The 
Voice of Free Indonesia, issued weekly since 1946. 
Dutch studies of the situation are still scarce, but 
among the best are G. W. Overdijkink, Het Indonesi- 
sche Probleem: Feiten and Nieuwe Fiteen (Amster- 
dam: Spoels, 1947-48); W. F. Wertheim, Nederland 
op den Tweesprong (The Hague: van Lochem, 1946); 
J. de Kadt, De Indonesische Tragedie (Amster- 
dam: van Hien, 1949); J. W. Meyer Ranneft, 
Het Land dat Verdween (Amsterdam: N. V. Neder- 
landsche Boekhandel, 1948); and H. J. van Mook, 
Indonesie: Nederland en de Wereld (Amsterdam: 
De Bezige Bij, 1949). None of these studies is very 
scholarly; many quote from documents without refer- 
ence to sources; and some, like the works of de Kadt 
and of Meyer Ranneft, are decidedly biased. The 
best and most readily available sources on the prob- 
lem so far are the reports of the United Nations 
Commission of Good Offices (later ‘‘for Indonesia”) 
to the Security Council. The most important of 
these may be consulted in Security Council Records, 
Third Year: Supplement for June, 1948 (Lake 
Success, 1948), pp. 23-41, 93, 147-50. 


tions, slightly over 97 per cent of the popu- 
lation was classified by law? as Indonesian 
(i.e., “native’’), 2.3 per cent as “foreign ori- 
ental” (Vreemde Oosterling, i.e., such orien- 
tals as Chinese, Arabs, Indians, Armenians, 
etc.), and the rest as “European” (which in- 
cluded a small portion of Americans).3 But 
these figures are misleading because they 
seem to imply that each division constitutes 
a homoger~ous unit. This is by no means the 


2 Although equality before the law was guaran- 
teed to all inhabitants of the islands, this did not 
mean that the same type of law was to be applied to 
everyone. Primarily since the constitution of 1925 
the threefold classification has been applied. Subject 
to European law were all Dutch living in the Indies, 
those whose country of origin was in Europe, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and the American hemisphere. 
To this group also belonged all those whose home- 
land had a family law similar to that of the Nether- 
lands, such as the Japanese, and the descendants of 
all these groups born in Indonesia. The native Indo- 
nesian group under the law was comprised of all 
indigenous inhabitants except those who, being of 
the Christian faith, could have their status changed 
to the first group or on the basis of voluntary accept- 
ance of European law. Within the group of foreign 
orientals were all other Asiatics, except those who, 
like the natives, could change their status because 
of adherence to Christianity (cf. W. A. Engelbrecht, 
De Nederlandsch-Indische W etboeken (2d ed.; Leiden: 
van Aalst, 1939), pp. 125 ff., and W. E. Masten- 
broek, De Historische Ontwikkeling van de Staats- 
rechtelijke Indeeling der Bevolking van Nederlandsch- 
Indie (Amsterdam: van Lochem Sloterus, 1934), 
chaps. iii-iv passim. 

3 Statistisch Abstract van Nederlandsch-Indie, 
1931, 1938 (Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1931, 1938), 
pp. 4 and 17, resp. 
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case. In the first place a million Eurasians 
cut across the percentages given for the 
purely Indonesian and the European seg- 
ment, and few inhabitants of the Indies are 
so conscious of a unique position in society 
and of the profound cleavage that separates 
them from other groups as are the “Indos,” 
as the Dutch call these half-bloods. Further- 
more, the ethnic differences in the native 
population are great. Achinese, Bataks, 
Buginese, Menadonese, Javanese, Sunda- 
nese, Madurese, to name but a few groups, 
are all lumped together as belonging to the 
Indonesian portion of the population; but 
between these groups there are significant 
differences in language, social custom, local 
government, marriage and inheritance laws, 
economic activity, etc. In addition there is 
the problem of a Chinese group, which no 
longer constitutes a homogeneous ethnic 
unit, since younger Indonesia-born genera- 
tions of this minority in recent years have 
begun to develop traits which set them 
apart from both the older and the newer 
Chinese immigrants. The same, but to a less- 
er extent, holds true for the Arab, Indian, 
and Armenian minorities. The problem is 
aggravated by the fact that the Chinese and 
Arabs play a very important role in Indo- 
nesia’s economic life, which allows these 
groups to exercise an influence far out of 
proportion to their actual numbers. Al- 
though a detailed study of all these ethnic 
differences would run into many volumes, it 
might, perhaps, be possible to suggest briefly 
an outline of the many sources of social con- 
flict in the Indies, which in the absence of 
an indigenous national unity constitute a 
major stumbling block in the present settle- 
ment of the Indonesian problem. 


I 


Many of the social conflicts in Indonesia 
today are the result of the process of accul- 
turation on the part of the various ethnic 
groups with respect to Western civilization. 
Contact with the West often buttressed 
ethnic seclusiveness and drove Indonesians 
into opposing camps for economic or politi- 
cal reasons. The progress that has been 


made toward Westernization varies sharply 
among the people of Indonesia. According to 
the census of 1930 only 6 per cent of the na- 
tive Indonesian group was literate, for ex- 
ample, but the greatest number of literates 
was found in Java, where, according to a re- 
cent Republican estimate, more than 88 per 
cent of the people are literate. In some of the 
vast and uncultivated regions of Borneo or 
New Guinea native illiteracy is often as high 
as too per cent. Yet literacy alone, though 
usually a good index of cultural advance, is 
not an entirely satisfactory standard. Ur- 
banization also accounts for the significant 
cultural changes in the life of the average 
Indonesian over the past century. The cities 
offer the native the best opportunity to ad- 
just himself to modern society and to ac- 
quire some of the tools of the Western world. 
Contact with technical inventions unknown 
in his village, with press, radio, and cinema, 
and with the economic opportunities which 
the city affords, results—just as in the West 
—in a growing sense of superiority which the 
city dweller entertains over what he con- 
temptuously calls orang desa (“village 
people’’).4 Though often only half-literate, 
the city native after a while acquires a 
veneer of sophistication plus that danger- 
ously small amount of uncritical knowledge 
which makes him an easy prey to nationalist 
agitation. This is borne out by the role 
which organized labor played in the cities in 
the development of Indonesian nationalism.’ 
Nationalist sentiment was practically un- 
known in the rural areas until the recent 
revolution. 

Within the ethnic group itself, then, there 
has occurred a split. Yet those that feel eth- 
nic affinity feel it strongly and do not hesi- 
tate to make it a basis of political action. 
The Sundanese feel themselves different 


4 Cf. this sentiment in some recent novels written 
in Malay by young Indonesian authors: Marah 
Roesli, Siti Noerbaja (Weltevreden: Balai Poestaka, 
1922), pp. 15-17, and Abdul Moeis, Salah Asoehan 
(Weltevreden: Balai Poestaka, 1932), pp. 66 ff. 


5 J. Th. Petrus Blumberger, ‘“Vakbeweging (In- 
landsche),” Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indie 
(2d ed.; The Hague: Nijhoff, 1935), VII (Aanvul- 
lingen), 430-34. 
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from the Javanese and from the Madurese, 
and yet these three groups live and work to- 
gether all over Java. The Dutch have fos- 
tered such distinctions in two ways: first, 
through the development of the adat law 
system; second, and more recently, through 
an attempt to make of Indonesia a federal 
state, allowing each ethnic minority to be- 
come a separate negara (“state’’) within the 
framework of a larger union. The adat law 
system, developed by the Dutch roughly 
around the turn of the century, sought to 
recognize indigenous customs, often dating 
from the Hindu-Javanese period of Indo- 
nésian history (A.D. 100-1498), within the 
larger context of Dutch law.® An exceedingly 
complicated system of adat law “‘circles” was 
developed by the Dutch judiciary, each 
“circle” applying to a definite area or ethnic 
unit of the archipelago and attempting to 
reconcile a minimum of Dutch standards of 
justice with local native customs. The 
Dutch government has generally main- 
tained a policy of dualism in the law and has 
with the aid of eminent scholars sought to 
make native law flexible and alive.’ This did 
not occur without frequent opposition from 
other scholarly quarters, which maintained 
that native progress would be hindered 
rather than aided by the preservation of the 
adat, and which pointed to rapid Westerni- 
zation as the prerequisite of further devel- 
opment.’ Combined with the low level of 
literacy the adat law policy of the Dutch 
government prevented the Indonesian 
masses in the archipelago from reaching a 
level of national consciousness. And when a 
spirit of nationalism did begin to manifest 
itself in the various areas of the region, it 
was often a sentiment so narrow and con- 
fined that it sowed the seeds of political 
sectionalism and differentiation at a time 
when unity and singleness of purpose were 
urgently required. 

6C. van Vollenhoven, Het Adatrechi van Neder- 
landsch-Indie (3 vols.; Amsterdam: Berg, 1931-33), 
I, 23-104. 

7 Cf. B. Ter Haar, ““Halverwege de Nieuwe Adat- 
rechtpolitiek,” Koloniale Studien, I (1939), 1 ff. 


8]. A. Nederburgh, Hoofdstukken over Adatrecht, 
Part I (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1933), pp. 18-56. 


When the Dutch in 1946 fully realized 
that the Indonesian republic, which claimed 
sovereignty over Java, Sumatra, and Madu- 
ra, was there to stay, their entire colonial 
policy was directed toward placing a new 
emphasis upon the spirit of sectionalism 
which they themselves had helped to foster. 
While negotiations with the Republic were 
still in progress, the Dutch established pup- 
pet states all through the former island em- 
pire, conducted hasty plebescites and 
played into the hands of local opportunists, 
who preferred to become the first in their 
little villages rather than the second in the 
Rome of a united Indonesia embracing all 
the archipelago. In this fashion the state of 
East Indonesia was created, as were the 
states of Madura, West Java, East Sumatra, 
etc. In countless conferences which were 
conducted to determine the “will of the 
people” this basic sectionalism was aug- 
mented as a part of Dutch divide-and-rule 
policy in the Indies. As a result conflicts be- 
tween Indonesians belonging to different 
ethnic groups were carried over into political 
life and constitute today a major obstacle 
in the ultimate unification of the entire area. 
For example, the fact that Dutch policy fos- 
tered resentment in West Java among the 
Sundanese population of that region against 
the Javanese leaders of the Indonesian re- 
public was in a very real sense the reason 
why West Java was lost to the republic. 
Sundanese intellectuals seemingly resented 
the fact that so few of their ranks had found 
a place in the new Indonesian government, 
which they believed to be dominated exclu- 
sively by people from Middle Java.? In 
Sumatra too, one can now witness the spec- 
tacle of ethnic differences preventing politi- 
cal unity and in the Moluccas this sense of 
seclusiveness on the part of native leaders 
frequently led to internal political crises, 
which the Dutch in the capacity of colonial 


9 Overdijkink, op. cit. (Nieuwe Feiten), pp. 43-46, 
and Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question, Report to the Security Council on Political 
Developments in Western Java, S/729, Security 
Council Official Records, Third Year, Supplement for 
June, 1948, pp. 18 ff. 
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sovereign could easily have prevented.'° 
Perhaps the most interesting case of this ele- 
ment of ethnic seclusiveness in the modern 
Indonesian world can be found in New 
Guinea, proverbially backward and uncul- 
tivated, with a population which in many 
respects has not yet reached a level of cul- 
ture higher than the Stone Age. When the 
Dutch returned to New Guinea after the 
Allied recapture of the ports of Merauke and 
Fakfak, they were met by a delegation of 
New Guinea Papuans, dressed in ill-fitting 
Western clothes, who informed them that 
they acted as spokesmen for New Guinea’s 
national aspirations and that the Dutch 
henceforth no longer should refer to the 
area’s inhabitants as “‘Papuans,”’ but rather 
as “Trians”’!"* 

Despite the adat law and the policy of fed- 
eralism, Westernization is yet the great fac- 
tor in the assimilation process of all these 
different groups; it constitutes nothing less 
than the common ground on which all as- 
pirations can be reconciled and the sense of 
sectional differentiation be replaced by a 
sense of national unity. Modern national- 
ism, as the Indonesian experiences it today, 
is in itself a Western phenomenon, and often 
Indonesian nationalism is expressed in terms 
of a complete negation of the historical and 
cultural past of an ethnic group. The island 
of Bali, for example, may certainly be re- 
garded as an area with a specific and unique 
(Hindu) culture, which has continued to 
exist, despite conquest and sweeping eco- 
nomic changes, for centuries. Here again the 
Dutch, upon their return after the defeat 
of the Japanese, met with a different outlook 
on the part of the population. Balinese lead- 
ers demanded that the re-establishment of 
Dutch education on the island occur strictly 
along Western lines and that all Dutch at- 
tempts at “Balinization”’ of schools on the 
island—a specific feature of prewar days— 
be ended at once.” And recently a Javanese 


W. Levij, ““Twee Jaar Oost-Indonesie,” 
Indonesie, X1 (1949), 429-45. 

™D. de Vries, Culturele Aspecten in de Ver- 
houding Nederland-Indonesie (Amsterdam: Vrij 
Nederland, 1948), p. 84. 


student expressed the problem as follows: 
“Tf the Dutch actually had followed an as- 
similation policy, then we Indonesians 
would have been better equipped to take up 
our own place in the modern world.”*3 The 
traditional nonassimilation policy of the 
Dutch is now bitterly denounced in the na- 
tive nationalist world, and, indeed, on rea- 
sonable grounds. Nationalists have pointed 
out that the introduction of a Western econ- 
omy and technology in a formerly agrarian 
precapitalistic society brought about grave 
disturbances in the native world, which 
could be solved only if the Indonesian were 
as soon as possible completely adjusted to 
Western life. A lingering deference for na- 
tive customs merely retarded that adjust- 
ment and created the unfortunate paradox 
of an existence which economically had to 
adjust itself to Western conditions but 
which socially and culturally was encour- 
aged to remain in many respects on a 
medieval level.'4 

This paradox is reflected in another social 
conflict of the first magnitude in the new In- 
donesia: the clash of the old regent aristocra- 
cy, maintained by the Dutch in the native 
branch of the civil service, and the nonaris- 
tocratic but Westernized Indonesian intel- 
lectuals aspiring to political leadership. 
Since the seventeenth century the Dutch in 
their administration followed a principle of 
indirect rule, i.e, allowing the native to be 
governed by his own village chieftains and 
nobility. As indigenous society in the Indies 
upon the arrival of the Dutch was in many 
respects aristocratic, this policy was highly 
effective. The Dutch preferred to rule behind 
the scenes, and the lowest Dutch civil serv- 
ant regarded his native colleagues in the ad- 


12J. van Baal, ‘“‘De Westerse Beschaving als 
Constante Factor in het Hedendaagse Acculturatie- 
proces,” Indonesie, XI (1948), 131- 


13 Cited in G. W. Locher, “Inleidende Beschou- 
wingen over de Ontmoeting van Oost en West in 
Indonesie,” Indonesie, XI (1949), 548. 


14 Cf. in this connection the article by the Indo- 
nesian nationalist Sutan Sjahrir, “Our Nationalism 
and Its Substance: Freedom, Social Justice and 
Human Dignity,” ‘Voice of Free Indonesia,” 
April 27, 1946; May 4, 1946; May 18, 1946. 
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ministrative apparatus as so many “younger 
brothers.” This native aristocracy main- 
tained itself in power hereditarily and with 
the approval of the Dutch as an integral 
part of the Dutch civil service. But in the 
twentieth century, with the greater diffusion 
of wealth and with greater economic and 
educational opportunity, there came into 
existence a class of native commoners who 
from an educational point of view were as 
qualified to become absorbed in the govern- 
mental apparatus as the mere regents yet 
were prevented by the autocratic character 
of Dutch colonial policy from reaching any- 
thing but the lowest positions in the admin- 
istration or in social life. Since the ranks of 
the native aristocracy were closed and since 
very little opportunity was afforded these 
intellectuals (whom one authority described 
as “burning with a desire to govern”), the 
flames of nationalism could but be fanned 
ever higher. Furthermore, as early as the 
turn of the century the class of regents had 
steadily declined; its members were certain- 
ly not the most capable elements in native 
society, and the resentment grew deeper.’ 
Dutch attempts to give the native aristoc- 
racy a shot in the arm failed, and by 1940 
the regents were like so many parasites on 
the social body. The Dutch persistently ig- 
nored nationalist demands for greater par- 
ticipation by the nonaristocratic intellectual 
world in political life. As late as 1940, for 
example, a special government investigation 


15 J. S. Furnivall, Netherlands India: A Study of 
Plural Economy (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1942), pp. 292-93. 

16 F, M. Baron van Asbeck, ‘‘Indonesie in Azie,’? 
Indonesie, I (1947), 15 ff. 


117 Raden Ario Hadiningrat, ‘‘De Achteruitgang 
van het Prestige der Inlandsche Hoofden en de 
Middelen om Daarin Verbetering te Brengen,” 
Tijdschrift Voor het Binnenlandsch Bestuur, XVII 
(1899), 367 ff., and C. Snouck Hurgronje, ‘De In- 
landsche Bestuursambtenaren op Java,” De Gids, 
III (1908), 211 ff. One Dutch official described the 
native regents as “barely capable of performing the 
simplest of duties and then only under the guidance 
of their Dutch colleagues” (J. H. Nieuwenhuis, 
“Kan het Aantal Controleurs Bij het Binnen- 
landsch Bestuur op Java en Madoera Worden 
Ingekrompen?” De Indische Gids, 1 [1908], 583). 
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committee making an inquiry into the 
wishes of the Indonesian population could 
report: 

An issue, which perennially created the 
deepest resentment, as it is called, is the small 
number of Indonesians, who are regarded as 
capable of fulfilling the higher functions. The 
Government should have more confidence in 
the capacities of Indonesian intellectuals. Even 
if the choice were limited, the Government 
should be willing to take a risk, even if matters 
were handled less capably by Dutch standards. 
What would be lost in quality, would be ade- 
quately offset by appreciation ‘and confidence. 


With the establishment of a federated union 
of Indonesian states, the greater section of 
the native aristocracy will be removed from 
its former positions of prestige, and since 
Indonesian nationalism is intensely demo- 
cratic this large section of the more educated 
part of the population as a class in the pos- 
session of a genuine tradition and cultural 
heritage is not likely to allow itself to be ab- 
sorbed in the social framework of the new 
state. It is true that, recently, outstanding 
nobles—even princes such as the Sultans 
of Djokjakarta and Pontianak—have iden- 
tified themselves completely with the more 
extreme nationalist aspirations, but these 
are but exceptions. The greater part of the 
native aristocracy has a desperate stake in 
the colonial status quo and has identified it- 
self with specifically Dutch interests. 

In those areas of the archipelago where 
the process of Westernization has only bare- 
ly begun, a sense of ethnic differentiation on 
the part of the population has opened new 
sources of conflict. As groups by themselves, 
many sections of the Indonesian population 
do not feel the slightest cultural kinship, 
particularly if they have lived in a prolonged 
state of isolation, such as the head-hunting 
river Dyaks of Borneo or the fiercely inde- 
pendent mountain Papus of the interior of 
New Guinea. The polyandrous Menang- 


18 Verslag van de Commissie tot Bestudeering van 
Staatsrechtelijke Hervormingen, Ingesteld bij Gouverne- 
mentsbesluit van 14 September 1940, No. IX/KAB 
(Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1940), II, 23. This report 
is usually referred to as ‘Report Visman,’’ after the 
name of the chairman of the committee. 
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kabaus of middle Sumatra, who for centu- 
ries have lived in an agrarian society under 
an aristocratic form of village government, 
are not likely to feel any immediate sympa- 
thy for the way of life of the monogamous, 
democratic, and seafaring Madurese, and 
neither of these groups could entertain any 
affinity in turn with the Christianized forest- 
dwelling Toradjas of Celebes. Since through- 
out the archipelago Dutch policy of indirect 
rule and a maximum of local government 
(especially in the more distant islands) tend- 
ed to confirm this seclusiveness, Dyaks as 
well as Papus, Menangkabaus, Madurese, 
Toradjas, and countless other groups can see 
in the tumultuous political events occurring 
around them very little that would be im- 
mediately beneficial to them. Asa result, the 
few native intellectuals in these areas that 
have seized with Dutch blessing the helm of 
the “State of Madura,” or the “Council of 
Menangkabau,” realize that they, in the 
eyes of their less-tutored fellow-inhabitants 
might easily come to be regarded as mere 
substitutes for the Dutch government offi- 
cials. The great difficulty on the part of In- 
donesian leaders is, then, first of all to win 
the confidence and the support of their own 
people. That they have not succeeded is 
amply evidenced by the countless Indo- 
nesians of all groups who during the recent 
military action against the republic on Java 
and Sumatra welcomed the returning Dutch 
and refused to go inland into republican 
territory though they were free to do so. 
But, in gaining this confidence, Indonesian 
leaders in the different parts of the archi- 
pelago have begun to appeal to this sense of 
ethnic differentiation, thereby underscoring 
a social conflict which already loomed omi- 
nously on the political horizon. 


Indonesian intellectuals as leaders of 
state constitute nothing less than a foreign 
enclave in their own land, with whom the 
rest of the population feels sympathy but no 
strong bond hallowed by tradition. The av- 
erage Indonesian peasant or fisherman, hav- 
ing strong ties with his native community 
and imbued with a deep sense of piety and 
respect for the traditions that govern his 


group, has exhibited little desire thus far to 
participate actively in the construction of a 
new nation. His few economic wants can 
only with great difficulty be extended in 
scope (as the Dutch realized) : once his needs 
are filled he has little desire to produce more 
in order to increase his wealth or profit.’ 
His life is largely static, devoid of any strife: 
toto tentrem (“peace and order in harmony”) 
constitute his objectives.?° In contrast with 
this stands the modern, Western-educated 
Indonesian, characterized by a militant na- 
tionalism, a strong belief in organization, 
and a deep conviction in the possibilities of 
“social engineering.”’ Above all, this group 
stands averse to “peace and harmony”; 
rather, it idealizes struggle and revolution. 
Their nationalism demands a national epic 
of war. As a result the Indonesian word 
perdjoangan (‘‘fight”’) has become exceed- 
ingly popular. It never fails to appear in po- 
litical addresses, and the progress of land 
and people is always indicated by this term. 
“One fights always and for everything, with 
words and weapons, for liberty and emanci- 
pation, for a parliament and the laboring 
classes, for self-improvement and the youth 
movement.”?! Berdjoan teroes (“continue the 
fight”’) is the modern objective, superim- 
posed upon the old. 

A final problem which arises out of the 
acculturation process in the native world is 
connected with the distinct anticapitalistic 
character of a large section of the Indonesian 
nationalist movement. The term “anticapi- 
talist”’ here has not only an economic but a 
social connotation as well. The failure to af- 
ford native intellectuals an opportunity to 
employ their talents more fully in adminis- 
trative and social life, and the great cleavage 
that separated the Dutch from the average 
native economically, led early to the pre- 
dominant socialistic character of the Indo- 
nesian nationalist movement. Dutch coloni- 

19J. H. Boeke, The Evolution of the Netherlands 


Indies Economy (New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1944), pp. 4 ff. 


20 B. H. Viekke, Nusantara (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1945), p. 324. 


21 van Baal, op. cit., p. 129. 
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al rule and capitalism to the average Indo- 
nesian mind became one and the same thing; 
if one opposed the former, one also fought 
the latter. As early as 1918 the Sarekat 
Islam, a major nationalist party, condemned 
the evils of “Western capitalism” in its plat- 
form.” Today the outstanding nationalist 
leader, Soetan Sjahrir, has indicated that he 
is a socialist first and a nationalist second 
and that to him colonial capitalism and 
“fascist colonial rule” are one and the same 
thing. Throughout the history of the na- 
tionalist movement there runs like a red 
thread the expressed opposition to the eco- 
nomic structure of Dutch colonial society. 
In his often desperate desire to oppose the 
Dutchman on all grounds the Indonesian 
nationalist has more than once found him- 
self in the company of the agents of Moscow. 
When in the present century native econom- 
ic life was developing itself more rapidly, it 
often collided headlong with established 
Dutch and Chinese financial interests. In 
this struggle the Indonesian entrepreneur 
usually lost, and nationalist resentment be- 
came inevitably wedded to a demand for 
greater economic opportunity and equality. 
Again a government report of 1920 presents 
the evidence: 


The heart of the native movement is: the 
effort to remove the hampering competition of 
non-native capitalist concerns by endeavour- 
ing to end the entire non-native domination, 
politically as well as economically. The core of 
the nationalist movement is therefore the revolt 
of the. productive powers of early capitalist na- 
tive society against the economic and political 
domination of “foreign” capital. There is, 
therefore, no actual connection between mod- 
ern socialism and the present native move- 
ment.?4 


The Dutch bourgeois entrepreneur in his 
role of colonial overlord thus managed to in- 


22 Mededeelingen der Regeering Omirent Enkele 
Onderwerpen van Algemeen Belang, ig1g (Weltev- 
reden: Landsdrukkerij, 1919), p. 2. 

33 Soetan Sjahrir, Onze Sirijd (Batavia: Prins, 
1947). 

24 Mededeelingen der Regeering Omtrent Enkele 
Onderwerpen van Algemeen Belang, 1920 (Weltev- 
reden: Landsdrukkerij, 1920), p. 14. 


stil in the mind of the Indonesian a lingering 
dislike for his type of capitalism. Whether 
this dislike will remain, only the future can 
foretell. But the anticapitalism of many In- 
donesian nationalists should be understood 
both as a social conflict, in the sense that it 
reflects a declining colonial relationship, and 
as a specifically economic demand. It should 
especially be viewed in terms of the Indo- 
nesian’s frustrated effort to acquire the tech- 
niques of Western economy, as part of the 
process of Westernization itself. The few In- 
donesian capitalists of any importance who 
have attained a measure of success in their 
enterprises since 1945 are perennially in con- 
flict not only with the nationalist govern- 
ment but with large sections of a distrustful 
population in their own world. 


II 


Approximately one-half of that section of 
the population in Indonesia which was clas- 
sified by law as “European” is composed of 
persons of mixed blood, the Eurasians or 
Indo-Europeans (Indos). This is by no 
means the total number of Eurasians. Care- 
ful studies would show that in many native 
Indonesians there also flows some Dutch 
blood, but these persons through the pres- 
sure of economic life and social custom have 
remained in the purely “native” category, 
although assimilation with the European 
groups, upon due presentation of genealogi- 
cal proof, as well as through so-called “vol- 
untary acceptance” of Dutch law, occurs 
regularly. Dutch law usually regarded the 
offspring of a Dutchman and a native moth- 
er as “European,” and on the surface the 
Eurasian would not be expected to encoun- 
ter much difficulty in his adjustment to the 
European world. 

The fact of the matter is that the full- 
blood Dutch as a class have never regarded 
the Indo as their equal, and consequently 
the latter has found himself socially, but 
especially economically, outside the Euro- 
pean orbit of society. His frequent inability 
to speak the Dutch tongue so fluently, his 
different cultural background, together with 
a certain sense of apathy, made the Indo in 
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Dutch eyes an inferior being, to whom at 
best the lesser positions in the administra- 
tive and professional world could be in- 
trusted.*5 As long as native emancipation 
occurred but slowly, the average Indo was 
yet very well off. Many of them were de- 
scendants of very wealthy Dutch planters 
and in possession of considerable property. 
If they lived in the cities theirs were usually 
the modest but sufficiently rewarding posi- 
tions of clerk or subaltern official. But after 
the middle of the previous century, with the 
ever-increasing number of educated natives, 
the Indo-European class came in bitter com- 
petition with the purely native element of 
the population.** Their large estates went 
bankrupt or were taken over by the more 
efficient modern planters, organizations, and 
companies; their berths in the civil service 
came to be increasingly occupied by West- 
ernized and educated natives. In an often 
desperate struggle for existence, which 
chiefly manifested itself in the first three 
decades of the present century, the Eurasian 
found a new sense of unity, but a unity out- 
side the class of Europeans. Conscious of his 
mixed blood and his curious position in a 
society which was as much his by birthright 
as it was the native’s, the Eurasian added 
yet another source of social conflict to the 
Indonesian world. With the foundation of 
the Indo Europeesch Verbond, the Eurasisn 
entered the political arena. This group be- 
came one of the most influential organiza- 
tions in the Volksraad (‘‘People’s Council”), 
a body with advisory and legislative powers 
in Indonesia founded in 1919. The I.E.V. 
championed in the course of time such proj- 
ects as the granting of landownership to 
the Eurasian,?? combated racial discrimina- 
tion, provided scholarships and study funds 
for needy and deserving Eurasian students, 
and actively organized poor relief and other 
welfare programs during the depression. 
Though overtly loyal to the Dutch govern- 
ment and the crown, the L.E.V. gradually 


Wertheim, ‘“‘The Indo-European Problem in 
Indonesia,” Pacific Affairs, (1947), 293- 


7H. C. Zentgraaff, ‘‘De Indo-Landsdienaar,” 
Koloniaale Studien, XX (1932), 31 ff. 


became a rather seclusive organization, in 
which a sense of differentiation was aug- 
mented rather than effaced. 

Yet in many cases the average Eurasian 
often led himself to believe that his interests 
lay with the indigenous segment of the popu- 
lation—European as well as native. His po- 
litical convictions consequently seemed fre- 
quently to be fluctuating. At one time—in 
the early twenties, when Indonesian nation- 
alism was still in its infancy—the Indo be- 
lieved that his destiny was bound up not 
only with the purely native population but 
also with the Europeans who made their 
permanent homes in the Indies, the so- 
called blijvers. This had been the basic po- 
litical philosophy of the Indische Partij, an 
organization founded by a talented Eura- 
sian, Douwes Dekker. With the enforced ex- 
ile of Dekker, the decline of the party, and 
the effects of the depression the Indo came 
to regard himself as standing completely 
apart from any other group.”* Then in the 
thirties, as a result of the work of the I.E.V. 
and the attainment of a larger amount of 
equality with the European, the Eurasian 
allowed his sympathies to swerve toward the 


27 Under the agrarian law of 1871, natives were 
given full and exclusive property title to all the 
land in Indonesia so far as it was not directly in 
government hands. Long-term leases with Europeans 
and “foreign orientals” could be concluded, how- 
ever, provided the contracts are supervised by the 
government. This attempt to protect the native 
led to a steep decline in the economic welfare of 
the Eurasians. With the rise of native competition 
in the administration and the professions and at the 
tail end of the depression which had forced Eurasian 
living standards to a new low, the government 
ordered an investigation as to the feasibility of 
granting landownership to the Indo-European 
group. The committee charged with this inquiry 
concluded that grants of property title would indeed 
increase the Eurasian’s welfare but also voiced 
the fear that from other Europeans and from the 
Chinese similar demands would be made (cf. Vers- 
lag van de Commissie Voor het Grondbezit van Indo- 
Europeanen (Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1935), pp. 
135 ff. For two years the government took no ac- 
tion and then at the time of the general economic 
upswing announced that it had dropped the matter 
altogether. 


38 J. Th. Koks, De Indo (Amsterdam: van Nijgh, 
1932), PP. 42 ff. 
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Dutch. A curious example of this change 
was the popularity in some Eurasian circles 
of the Nationaal Socialistische Beweging (the 
fascist party modeled after Hitler’s Nazis) 
and the Vaderlandsche Club (“Patriotic 
Club”—an organization of colonial die- 
hards, committed to an unwavering adher- 
ence to the colonial status quo), both organi- 
zations that represented the philosophy of 
“keep the native down.” Despite this dal- 
liance with fascism, the greater majority of 
Eurasians enthusiastically supported the 
Dutch side in the second World War—as 
did many Indonesians. But with the out- 
break of the revolution and the impending 
establishment of independence, the position 
of the Eurasians has become exceedingly 
difficult. The Indo has generally looked 
down on the native Indonesian, and the lat- 
ter has seldom made any bones about his 
contempt for the former, this especially be- 
ing the case among the native intellectual 
world. In the tumultuous days following the 
declaration of Indonesian independence, 
many natives committed acts of atrocity 
upon the Eurasian minority, whom they 
accused of being hand in glove with the 
Dutch “colonial overlords.” A Dutch parlia- 
mentary committee in 1946 reported after 
an on-the-spot investigation in this connec- 
tion: 

All during the war against the Japanese, this 
group (i.e. the Eurasians) has shown character 
and when the war was over they unanimously 
wanted a tie between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia. This group is not unfavorably in- 
clined to the independence of Indonesia within 
the unity of the Netherlands Kingdom, but it 
is afraid of getting into a desperate situation 
should the “Repoeblik Indonesia” be ac- 
knowledged. 

The supporters of this republic are not kindly 
disposed towards this group to put it mildly. It 
is accused of a kindly disposition towards the 
Dutch; at the time of the attacks on women’s 
and children’s camps, which happened in the 
first period of the republic, many outrages 
against Indo-Europeans living outside the 
camps are said to have taken place.?9 


29 The Report of the Parliamentary Commission 
(States-General) Dutch East Indies (The Hague: 
de Hofstad, 1946), p. 35. 
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The roots of the Eurasian problem in Indo- 
nesia, as Koks and Wertheim have shown,” 
are connected with the Indo’s self-cultivated 
myth of his inherent superiority over both 
the natives and the Dutch. In the process of 
colonial emancipation inaugurated by the 
Dutch since the turn of the century, the 
Indo has readily taken part, but always with 
the expressed hope that one day he would 
take the place of the Hollander. As a result, 
Eurasians could criticize the Dutch govern- 
ment severely for not granting more autono- 
my to the Indonesians, and yet their de- 
mands did not coincide with those of native 
nationalists, for the Indo refused to become 
absorbed into the native society to which he 
feels himself superior.3* At the same time, 
the Indo has felt that he knows the native 
better than does the Dutch immigrant 
(whom he contemptuously calls tofok) and is 
more qualified to guide him. But since many 
Eurasians are intellectually and economi- 
cally not on a par with the majority of In- 
donesian intellectuals, this desire to take 
the leadership once the Dutch have depart- 
ed would be a practical impossibility. These 
frustrated hopes of the Indo, coupled to the 
often deep contempt which the native feels 
toward him constitutes a source of conflict 
which repeatedly in recent months has flared 
up into bloody riots and has made of the 
Eurasian group in the islands the strongest 
supporter of Dutch conservatism—this, of 
course, purely for reasons of self-interest. 
As an Indo journalist recently put it: “If the 
Dutch leave for good, we Eurasians will go 
under; there’s simply no place for us any 
more.’’ It will be almost impossible, given 
the fanatical sentiment of nationalism that 
pervades the native world, to adjust some 
million persons to the concept that complete 
assimilation with the native, upon whom 
they look down, constitutes the only road to 
survival. 

3° Koks, op. cit., pp. 57 ff., and Wertheim, Het 


Sociologisch Karakter van de Indo-Maatschappij 
(inaugural address) (Amsterdam: van Hien, 1947). 
3t H. Sjaardema, “One View on the Position of 
the Eurasian in Indonesian Society,” Far Eastern 
Quarterly, V (1946), 174-75. 
32 G. W. van Son in De Tijd, January 23, 1946. 
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In no case has the process of assimilation 
and the development of a measure of cul- 
tural] unity been so difficult as in the case of 
the Chinese minority in Indonesia. This is 
due, first of all, to the influential economic 
position of the Chinese in the East Indian 
world and, second, to a conscious effort on 
the part of this group to maintain and even 
develop what are regarded as unique cul- 
tural traits (reverence for tradition, family 
law, religion, etc.). Long before the coming 
of the white man in Indonesia the Chinese 
established contact with the trading centers 
of the archipelago. Like the representatives 
of the Brahman-Hindu civilizations of South 
India, the Chinese at no time were interested 
in anything but peaceful commercial con- 
tacts with the Indonesian world. With the 
establishment of Dutch political sovereignty 
in the archipelago the commercial in- 
terests of the Chinese were given due rec- 
ognition; gradually the Dutch realized 
that this minority constituted an indispen- 
sable economic asset to their colonization 
attempts. The entire retail trade, from cloth 
to agricultural implements (carried by trav- 
eling Chinese merchants inland), craftsman- 
ship in the cities, moneylending and bank- 
ing, all came largely to be concentrated in 
Chinese hands.’3 Living in specially con- 
structed ghettos, the Chinese constituted an 
enclave in a heterogeneous society in which 
their shrewdness and patience in financial 
dealings and their self-imposed seclusiveness 
engendered, first, respect, then suspicion, 
fear, and ultimately hatred. Countless 
bloody explosions against the Chinese mi- 
nority, often caused or condoned by tactless 
or envious civil servants, mar the record of 
Dutch colonial policy.s4 Through the cen- 


33Cf. generally L. C. van Sandick, Chinesen 
Buiten China (Amsterdam: Sluyters, 1927), pp. 
14 ff.; W. Cator, The Economic Position of the 
Chinese in the Netherlands Indies (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1935), chap. i; Ong Eng Die, 
Chinezen in Nederlandsch-Indie: Sociografie van een 
Indonesische Bevolkingsgroep (Amsterdam: van 
Hien, 1936), pp. 15-35; and J. L. Vleming, Het 
Chineesche Zakenleven in Nederlandsch-Indie (Ba- 
tavia: Kolff, 1926), pp. 18 ff. 


turies this feeling of being unwanted, of be- 
ing an alien culturally as well as socially, 
caused the Chinese to give free rein to a 
ruthless rapacity in the struggle for survival; 
as moneylenders and as tollkeepers in In- 
donesia, their record until recent times has 
often been one of unparalleled extortion and 
inhumanity. Recent administrators have 
again and again pointed out that the eco- 
nomic hold of the Chinese on the Indies is a 
stifling one, preventing native enterprise 
from reaching any measure of self-sufficiency 
unless it be with determined government 
aid.35 Tt should not be forgotten that the 
first major Indonesian nationalist party 
(Sarekat Islam) was born as the result of an 
attempt by Indonesian entrepreneurs to 
break the hold of monopoly of Chinese 
traders in the batik (printed cloth) indus- 
try.%° As in the case of the Eurasian minor- 
ity, the wave of terrorism that followed the 
establishment of the Indonesian republic 
was also directed against the Chinese and 
the destruction and expropriation of Chi- 
nese property—especially in the interior— 
re-echoed in the recent irate demands of the 
Chinese delegate to the United Nations that 
the interests of Chinese nationals be pro- 
tected whatever the outcome of the Indo- 
nesian dispute. 

The preservation of cultural traits by the 
Chinese minority has also contributed to 
further conflict. The Chinese community in 
Indonesia seems only to lack a sense of 
homogeneous unity, and this because the 
Chinese, having swarmed all over the is- 


34 Ong Eng Die, op. cit., pp. 28 ff. Chinese ex- 
tortion of the native played a significant part in the 
outbreak of the Java war (1825-30), for example; 
cf. Justus M. van der Kroef, ‘“‘Prince Diponegore, 
Progenitor of Indonesian Nationalism,” Far Eastern 
Quarterly, VIII (1949), 440-41. 


38s Wrote Governor-General Dirk Fock in 1904: 
‘‘There is a growing need for strict supervision over 
Chinese activities. It is abundantly evident that 
they exercise a very harmful influence in the in- 
terior” (Beschouwingen en Voorstellen ter Verbetering 
van de Economische Toestand [The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1904], p. 4). 

36 J. Th. Petrus Blumberger, De Nationalistische 
Beweging in WNederlandsch-Indie (The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1931), pp. 25 ff. 
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lands, readily adapted themselves outward- 
ly to the ethnic characteristics of the in- 
digenous groups among whom they lived. 
But the entire group is bound together by 
common customs in private and public life. 
They celebrate the same feast days, they 
have the same marriage and funeral rites, 
they are characterized everywhere by their 
strong family ties and sense of piety. Mar- 
riages between Chinese coming from regions 
in Indonesia which are far apart are un- 
hesitatingly entered into without objection 
from the respective communities. Further- 
more, the Chinese in Indonesia have de- 
veloped a genuine artistic expression and 
scholarship: there is in existence a very ex- 
tensive Chinese Malay literature, and, de- 
spite the absence of a profound personal, if 
not mystical, characteristic in Chinese reli- 
gious life, there have been a number of 
Chinese religious leaders in the Indies with 
creeds composed of elements belonging to 
indigenous Islamic tenets and Confucian- 
ism. Family tomb architecture, as exhibited 
by countless Chinese graves in the Indies, 
exhibits a technique and detail unlike that of 
China itself or of Chinese communities else- 
where in the world. Finally, there is the in- 
fluence of Chinese scholars, who also mi- 
grated to the archipelago primarily as teach- 
ers of the younger generations and who have 
quickened the pace of a genuine—often 
unique—intellectual life, based on classical 
Chinese culture and tradition.37 The Dutch 
government did not take the slightest inter- 
est in the cultural life of the Chinese minor- 
ity under its care, at any rate not until the 
birth of modern China in the present cen- 
tury. Then the policy of indifference 
changed to one of exaggerated care, and 
with the establishment in 1908 of the West- 
ernized Dutch-Chinese primary schools a 
beginning was made in bringing the Chinese 
into greater conformity with the rest of the 
Dutch-Indonesian world. This change of 
policy was undoubtedly engendered by the 
new sense of national consciousness on the 
part of modern Chinese as a result of China’s 


37Tjan Tjoe Som, ‘‘De Cultureele Positie der 
Chinezen in Indonesie,” Indonesie, I (1947), 53- 
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national awakening and a fear on the part 
of the Dutch authorities that the Chinese in 
the Indies would be carried away by the tide 
of nationalism in their land of origin. 


Thus the reorientation program, a pro- 
gram designed to substitute Western for tra- 
ditional Chinese culture, began early in the 
present century. By and large, this attempt 
failed. For the government did not seem to 
realize that the interest in their own lan- 
guage and customs taken by the Chinese in 
the Indies would never wholly disappear. 
Even those younger, Indonesia-born Chi- 
nese, who by way of the Dutch or Dutch- 
Chinese primary, secondary, and higher ed- 
ucation returned as completely Westernized 
intellectuals to the Indies, retained their in- 
terest in Chinese tradition; as a matter of 
fact, it was especially this group who in- 
creasingly began to give an articulate ex- 
pression to the political wishes of the Chi- 
nese community. In the attempt to prevent 
a feeling of national consciousness from de- 
veloping in the Chinese group, Dutch policy 
merely resulted in this consciousness being 
felt all the more, and integration thus be- 
came still more difficult. With the establish- 
ment of the strong Tiong Hwa organization 
the Chinese actively entered into politics. 
The sense of national] self-worth which by 
now had fully developed found expression, 
for example, in the perennially voiced de- 
mands that the Chinese be given complete 
legal equality with the Europeans and not be 
classified under the law as “foreign oriental” 
and that all discrimination in swimming 
pools, clubs, and restaurants be ended.%* 
These demands were especially voiced by 
the younger Chinese intellectuals, while the 
older generation, still bearers of the ethos of 
enclave dwellers, were less concerned with 
political affairs and more with the continu- 
ation of a peaceful economic life. The policy 
of Westernization has furthermore resulted, 
in that many Chinese are now unable to 
speak, write, or read the Chinese language, 
while yet preserving cultural ties with Chi- 
nese tradition and religious practice. The 


38 Report Visman, II, 24. 
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Chinese community today is disintegrating 
rather than integrating as the Dutch had 
originally hoped. The poverty-stricken Chi- 
nese laborers that still flood the Indies year- 
ly add to the difficulties of readjustment in 
the modern Indonesian state. During recent 
conferences held by the Dutch to determine 
the will of the population in Indonesia, Chi- 
nese intellectuals, though sympathetic to 
Indonesian nationalist aspirations, indicated 
that the new political settlement should give 
the Chinese minority individual recognition, 
especially economically. The desire for as- 
similation was never voiced.%9 

A similar demand was made by spokes- 
men for the Arab group, in which a sense of 
differentiation is perhaps even stronger. The 
Arab minority in Indonesia has never num- 
bered over four thousand and is primarily 
concentrated in the major ports of Java and 
Sumatra. The majority of them were traders 
in agricultural produce or were agents of 
Arabian import and export firms. Belonging 
to the wealthiest groups among the popula- 
tion, the name of the Arab has, as in the case 
of the Chinese, often stood in bad odor be- 
cause of ruthless moneylending practices. 
Despite the possible affinity of religious ties 
with the Mohammedan section of the native 
population, assimilation between the Arabs 
and the natives has never occurred on any 
appreciable scale. This is first of all due to 
the Arabs themselves, the majority of whom 
look upon their stay in the Indies as a tem- 
porary one. Many of them, after having 
amassed a fortune, returned to the Hedjaz 
or Saudi Arabia.4° While in the Indies, they 
were content with peaceful trade, and few 
made any lasting contacts with the indige- 
nous world. A second reason lies in the curi- 
ous nature of Indonesian Islam. The average 
native is a Moslem in name only, and only 
a small percentage of the native population 
yearly trekked—with government assist- 


39See the report in the Chinese daily Sin Po 
(Batavia), August 15, 1946; cf. also Overdijkink, 
op. cit. (Nieuwe Feiten), pp. 77-78. 


4° Article ‘“‘Arabieren,” Encyclopaedie van Neder- 
landsch-Indie, I, 55-56, and the bibliography cited 
therein. 


ance—to Mecca on pilgrimage. Further- 
more, Islam has become a specific part of 
nationalist agitation: it was at one time re- 
garded as the great unifying element in the 
civilizations of Indonesia, an element that 
distinguished the Indonesian even more 
from the Western Christian. For that reason 
the Arabs, unwilling to have their economic 
interests jeopardized, stayed away from 
those centers of Islamic life, which might 
have brought them into closer contact with 
the native world. This does not mean that 
the Arabs were less devout than were native 
Mohammedans; rather, it signified their re- 
fusal to combine religion with politics. Few 
Arab spokesmen have ever expressed any 
overt sympathy with the native movement, 
and the group as a whole seems to have cul- 
tivated a studious seclusiveness and obscur- 
ity. Whereas there are many studies on 
other minorities, no treatise has ever been 
written on the socioethnological conditions 
under which the Arab minority for centuries 
has been able to maintain a leading position 
in Indonesian life. That the government per- 
mitted the Arabs to retain such leading posi- 
tions, despite their refusal to assimilate, was 
in no small measure due to the strong ties of 
friendship and mutual diplomatic interest 
developed between the East Indies and Sau- 
di Arabia in recent decades.# Despite this 
attitude of indifference and seclusiveness, 
few, if any, cases of actual conflict between 
the Arabs and other population groups are 
on record. The Indonesian had usually suffi- 
cient respect for the religious standing of the 
Arab (despite the latter’s questionable fi- 
nancial dealings) and the Islamic tradition 
in his own background to leave the Arab to 
his own devices. 

The Armenian and Japanese minorities 
in the Indies—the former very small, the 
latter at one time very considerable—no 


41 J. Eisenberger (Indie en de Bedevaart Naar 
Mekka [Leiden: van Lochem Slaterus, 1928], pp. 
74-191) enumerates the types of government assist- 
ance. 


42 Cf. Amry Vandenbosch, The Dutch East Indies 


(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1940), 
pp. 317-21. 
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longer play any role of importance in Indo- 
nesian society. The few Armenians, primar- 
ily employed in the fruit-export business, 
have left Indonesia in the course of the re- 
cent military events. Like the Arabs, their 
interests were exclusively economic, and no 
assimilation occurred. The Japanese minor- 
ity, before the war perhaps the most dis- 
turbing element in the Indies, has all but 
disappeared, although it is believed that 
scores of Japanese still remain inland either 
as fugitives or as semiofficial advisers to the 
republican government. Their influence 
from a socioethnological point of view is now 
negligible, however. The few Indians in In- 
donesia have also largely returned to their 
homeland since it achieved dominion status. 
A few of this group remian behind in the 
tapestry and curio trade. They have been 
easily assimilated in the past and may be ex- 
pected to be very sympathetic to the aspi- 
rations of the nationalists. 


IV 


Since the establishment of the first forts 
and trading posts by the Dutch East India 
Company early in the seventeenth century 
the Dutch population in Indonesia has been 
divided into two basic groups. This division 
is not based upon different legal classifica- 
tion, nor is it determined by economic 
status. It is first of all cultural, since it em- 
braces a basic difference in modes of life, in 
the concept of the function and future of the 
Dutch in Indonesia, and in the attitude 
taken toward the native. The one group, re- 
ferred to as trekkers came to the Indies to 
make a career in administration, business, 
or the professions.4? Their life was at all 
times directed toward an ultimate return to 
the mother-country, and hence they were 
only concerned with the acquisition of an 
absolute minimum of the modi vivendi of the 
colonial world. Their interest seldom 


43 No study of the ethos of the trekkers as a group 
exists. Perhaps the best insight into their views and 
mode of life is afforded by the collection of essays 
by the outstanding Dutch novelist, poet, and critic 
Edgar Du Perron, Indies Memorandum (Amster- 
dam: Het Zwarte Schaap, 1947), pp. 7-138. 
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reached a level higher than the number of 
decimal points on their income-tax figures, 
while politically and socially they stood in- 
variably on the side of die-hard colonialism. 
Despite occasional gestures of progressivism 
in colonial life, this group was at all times 
convinced that the Dutch should—whatever 
the name given to the arrangement po- 
litically—remain master of the islands and 
keep control of Indonesia’s natural re- 
sources. Their attitude toward native aspi- 
rations and more particularly toward the na- 
tionalist movement was best described in 
the words of a Dutch newspaper editor in 
Batavia, as “that of a man who discovers a 
snake in his bed—he strikes wildly about 
him.”’44 This group was willing to promote 
education and raise the standard of living 
of the native, but always on the basis of the 
old colonial status quo. Imperceptibly all 
new immigrants tended to fall under the 
spell of this philosophy. Even those who 
came from very humble surroundings in 
Holland often tended to assume the air of 
the colonial overlord, and very few escaped 
the desire to play the toean besar (“big 
man”). The result of this attitude upon the 
awakening native world might well be im- 
agined. Much of the belligerent agitation on 
the part of early nationalists was perhaps an 
unconscious reaction to the sense of inferior- 
ity daily instilled in the minds of Indonesian 
intellectuals. In a revealing passage from his 
diary, Sutan Sjahrir, the great Indonesian 
statesman, has recorded the effect of this 
atmosphere upon a returning young Indo- 
nesian, who had spent years in Europe: 


He is experiencing the first conflicts. You 
really can’t blame the Europeans that they 
can’t understand by looking at his face that 
he has become used to being treated with full 
equality as in Europe, that he can’t feel inferior 
to them as a human being. He is discharged be- 
cause he “‘has too much cheek,”’ remains unem- 
ployed for months. Slowly he is forced to be- 
come “smarter.” By participating in the life 
around him he is becoming conscious of the fact 
that he is a “native,” he looses his “free and 
easy” Dutch manners and unconsciously begins 


44 Cited in Vandenbosch, op. cit., p. 333. 
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to step aside whenever he meets a European on 
the street.45 

The other group of Europeans in the Indies 
have usually been called blijvers (“those that 
remain”). Through their life in often remote 
and uncivilized areas of the archipelago, 
through their relationship with the native 
world itself, through ties of blood, this group 
has become as much part of the Indonesian 
world as the natives themselves. After hav- 
ing spent many years in the tropics amassing 
a fortune, many blijvers felt that their home- 
land had become but a vague memory and 
that all their interests were anchored in In- 
donesia. Sympathetic to the demands of the 
native, they easily assimilated but then 
usually found themselves at odds with the 
rest of European society. Many of this group 
included retired colonial soldiers, agricul- 
tural employees, a few planters. Among 
them were also leading figures in the scholar- 
ly world, such as the countless missionaries 
who in their work among a heathen and 
often backward native group came to be im- 
bued with an intense zeal to end the misery 
and ignorance in which many of their 
charges dwelled and were at all times very 
sympathetic to nationalist aspirations. At 


4S Indonesische Overpeinzingen (Amsterdam: De 
Bezige Bij, 1945), p. 23. Significant in this connec- 
tion is the following quotation from the Report Vis- 
man, II, 85, 87, and gs: “‘As far as the attitude of 
the European community is concerned, attention 
should be paid to the racial barriers in European 
social life and in public places such as hotels and 
swimming pools. Social contact between persons of 
a different race but of the same education is, accord- 
ing to the unanimous testimony of those questioned 
(by the committee), at a minimum. . . . It may be 
said that of all grievances presented to the committee 
those with reference to legal and social discrimina- 
tion were the most intense; differentiation in society 
was felt to be more grievous than that made in the 
eyes of the law.” 


the same time, many of them were leading 
anthropologists and sociologists. It is par- 
ticularly this group which, because of the 
activities of the trekkers, is now placed in a 
very difficult position. The distrust of the 
white man has become so great that friend or 
foe alike is often forced to leave. In this re- 
spect the dblijvers are in the position of the 
Eurasians but without the myth of superior- 
ity. The loss of the blijvers to the Indonesian 
world would be incalculable, and fortunately 
many Indonesian leaders realize the signifi- 
cance of further contact with sympathetic 
Westerners. The recent police actions of the 
Dutch have often obscured the fact that 
even in Holland itself there are countless 
persons who are by no means in agreement 
with the policy of conservatism. It is be- 
lieved that this group of Dutch may yet find 
a permanent place in the new Indonesian 
world. In the words of a prominent nation- 
alist leader: 


The great problem is the Dutchman, who 
perhaps in Holland belongs to the best and most 
honest of men in his community, but who—as 
soon as he comes East of Suez—suddenly and 
strangely changes the expression on his face. 
Now he is in the East. Now he is no longer just 
another Mr. X from some forgotten side street, 
but lord and master over a colored mass of 
people. . . . Every Westerner can be our friend, 
as long as he shows himself to be our friend in 
practice. It is our deepest wish to be set free 
from our isolation and to take our place in the 
world. We like nothing better than to cooperate 
with the sons of this country, who through their 
pioneer labor have opened up this land. Here 
is an opportunity for us, but also for the 
Netherlands.* 


MIcHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


4°Tengkoe Mansoer, ‘Oost Sumatra in een 
Nieuwe Gestalte,” Indonesie, II (1948), 98, 101. 


ROLE CONCEPTS IN BEHAVIOR PATHOLOGY 


NORMAN CAMERON, M.D. 


ABSTRACT 


Role concepts provide behavior pathology with a background of reciprocal social interaction which 
makes it unnecessary to build synthetic social constructs out of the fictitious activities of hypothetical, 
asocial, solitary individuals. Social skills may be formulated on the same plane with mechanical skills; and 
the acquisition or practice of both skills can be investigated by similar procedures. Behavior pathology is 
related to a paucity of social roles, to difficulties in shifting perspectives, and to inadequate social self-regula- 
tion through the acquired self-reactions. The use of social-role concepts is illustrated in relation to specific 


behavior disorders. 


In the field of behavior pathology, one of 
the chief obstacles to progress has been for a 
long time our traditional overemphasis upon 
fragmentary behavior in an individualistic 
context at the expense of social acts. It 
makes no difference whether the individual 
is conceived of primarily as an organism or 
primarily as a psyche. For the solitary organ- 
ism and the imprisoned psyche are both pic- 
tured as reaching out to contact an external 
world and test reality—almost as though the 
sense-organs they used for exploration were 
on the end of a stick. This groping, egocen- 
tric orientation has most unfortunate conse- 
quences. It encumbers behavior pathology 
with the hopeless task of trying to com- 
pound dynamic social interrelationships out 
of static, isolated physiological or psychic 
fragments. 

The orientation which is provided by the 
concept of social role enables the behavior 
pathologist to discard this old encumbrance 
without renouncing any of his past gains. He 
begins with the simple fact that the human 
infant is born into a prefabricated behav- 
ioral environment whose design is an expres- 
sion of the social roles of his associates. The 
infant growing into childhood, immersed as 
he is in the role behavior of his associates, 
cannot help acquiring role behavior of his 
own in response to theirs. The roles he thus 
acquires will, of course, be defined by the so- 
cially organized behavior of those with 
whom he is continually interacting in a re- 
ciprocal or participative relationship. This 
is what we refer to when we speak of the pro- 


gressive socialization of the child and his ac- 
quisition of biosocial maturity. 

The infant’s first role is the one he first 
learns to live—that of the baby of the fam- 
ily. What behavior this role shall include and 
exactly how it shall be played will, of course, 
be determined biologically by the child’s 
structure at the time and culturally by the 
kinetic design of the social field in which his 
behavior is immersed. Gradually, new roles 
and new subroles become differentiated in 
the behavior of the growing child, and with 
his increasing biosocial maturation these or- 
ganize, expand, and differentiate still fur- 
ther. It is hardly necessary to say that early 
in life the child is not able to recognize, iden- 
tify, and analyze these social roles and sub- 
roles, which he may nevertheless be quite 
competently living out. His acquisition of a 
culturally defined role, like his acquisition of 
competence in riding a tricycle or in talking, 
is simply the product of his learning in par- 
ticular situations, with their appropriate 
contexts, what behavior is possible, permis- 
sible, or demanded, and of his gaining skill 
in such behavior through practice. 

For the purposes of this presentation, it 
would be impractical to launch into a dis- 
cussion of the many important factors bear- 
ing upon the genetic development of role- 
taking skills in the individual. It will suffice 
to mention as examples the growth of identi- 
fication, of assimilative projection, and of 
patterns of acceptance and rejection by oth- 
ers, the complexities that characterize inter- 
behavior in reciprocal play, and the infinite 
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extensions of role potentialities which the 
acquisition of language and socially organ- 
ized thinking introduces. All of these and 
many others are of prime importance in be- 
havior pathology just as they are in normal 
behavior. However, in what follows I shall 
confine myself to a discussion of three as- 
pects of role-taking in which distortions and 
inadequacies of development seem to pro- 
vide bridges that link normal and pathologi- 
cal behavior together (principle of continu- 
ity). These are the acquisition of (a) a vari- 
ety of roles, (b) skill in shifting perspectives, 
and (c) socialized self-reactions. 

a) The definitions of Linton? and New- 
comb’ make it obvious that the member of 
any organized society must develop more 
than a single role, or role behavior, if he is 
to reciprocate and co-operate effectively 
with his fellows. To the behavior patholo- 
gist, this implies further that the person 
whose repertory includes a variety of well- 
practiced, realistic social roles is better 
equipped to meet new and critical situations 


*For an experimental demonstration of the 
principle of continuity in relation to behavior dis- 
organization, see N. Cameron and A. Magaret, 
“Scattered Speech in the Responses of Normal 
Subjects to Incomplete Sentences,’”’ Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, XX XTX (1949), pp. 617-27. 


2R. Linton, The Cultural Background of Per- 
sonality (New York: Appleton—Century Co., 1945), 
pp. 77-81. 


3T. Newcomb, ‘‘Role Concepts in Social Psy- 
chology’? (unpublished manuscript, 1948). New- 
comb points out that there are strong similarities 
between my use of the term “role’’ and his use of 
“role-attitude.’”’ There are, however, important 
differences. The role, from my point of view, is a 
behavioral organization which operates under de- 
finable conditions. It involves stable and predictable 
attitudes, of course, but these attitudes are for 
me aspects, rather than implicit determiners, of 
role behavior. Furthermore, it makes no essential 
difference in my use of the term “attitude’”’ whether 
the behavior is overt or covert, although it might 
make considerable difference in the methods used 
for studying it. A part of what Newcomb includes 
under role-attitude I prefer to treat as reaction- 
sensitivity. For a more extensive development of 
this point of view in relation to attitude, see N. 
Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior Disorders: A 
Biosocial Interpretation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1947), pp. 54-71. 


than the person whose repertory is meager, 
relatively unpracticed, and socially unrealis- 
tic. The skilled role-taker, like the skilled 
motorist, has a better chance than the un- 
skilled of withstanding the sudden, unfore- 
seen stress and the effects of prolonged, un- 
remitting strain. 

b) Any shift from one socially defined role 
to another—whether this occurs in terms of 
manipulative, verbal, or imaginal operations 
—necessarily involves a shift in perspective. 
Clearly, the person who is ready and adroit 
in shifting through a succession of different 
social roles in his behavior can anticipate the 
reactions of others and his own reactions 
with greater success than the person whose 
shifts are clumsy and reluctant. In short, to 
have ease and skill in shifting perspectives 
means to be capable of adapting to a wide 
range of shifting interpersonal relationships 
and implies a corresponding immunity from 
the kind of progressive misinterpretation we 
encounter in behavior pathology—for ex- 
ample, in paranoid disorders. 

c) A third aspect of role-taking significant 
for the behavior pathologist .is the self-reac- 
tion. By self-reaction we mean the behavior 
of an individual in direct relation to himself 
as a social object. This is, to a certain ex- 
tent, the behavioral equivalent of what is re- 
ferred to in a more structural sense as “‘con- 
science” and the “superego.”’ But there are 
definite advantages in recognizing that the 
self-reactions involved in such behavior as 
self-control, self-appraisal, and self-condem- 
nation are of the same order as the self-reac- 
tions involved in walking on a railroad 
track, balancing a dinner plate on one’s 
knee, or listening to one’s self speaking or 
reading a paper at a symposium. 

Further consideration of these three as- 
pects of social role-taking will undoubtedly 
lead us toward a clearer grasp of some of our 
fundamental problems than we might other- 
wise have. Among other things it helps us 
to realize that great diversity of social roles 
is to be expected in normal persons; and it 
makes us ready to accept the fact of discrep- 
ant and mutually contradictory role-taking 
in everyday life. We are also led to under- 
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stand the shift from one role to another as an 
acquired skill which must be based upon 
practice and carried on in a social context 
and to look for personal difficulties when 
role-diversification is lacking or when prac- 
tice in shifting has been denied. And when 
it comes to self-reactions we are prepared to 
find role-taking and shifting perspectives— 
in normal and in abnormal behavior—as a 
person alternates back and forth in the ver- 
bal and gestural dialogues that occur in the 
process of self-regulation. 

Against this sketchy background I shall 
illustrate one or two of the potentialities of 
the social-role concept for behavior pathol- 
ogy. The first example is hysterical seizure, 
which is clear-cut, dramatic, and familiar, 
and therefore well adapted to brief exposi- 
tion. The most striking characteristics of 
hysterical seizure, of course, are the sudden 
breaks in the continuity of behavior and the 
relative inaccessibility of the patient during 
his attacks, which are, in effect, episodes of 
intense overt fantasy. 

The hysterical seizure itself represents so- 
cial role-taking which the patient has at one 
time rejected and disowned but, often be- 
cause of marked ambivalence, has not suc- 
cessfully repressed. It may be the re-exact- 
ment of a role once played in a socially 
shared context, or it may have been previ- 
ously elaborated only in fantasy. Its path- 
ological character consists in its intensity, 
the remarkable exclusion of responsiveness 
to the immediate social context, and the al- 
ternation of the seizure phase with pro- 
longed free intervals which exclude recall of 
the behavior during the attacks. The whole 
clinical picture is one of exaggeration and 
distortion of the contradictions and discrep- 
ancies in social role-taking which normal 
persons exhibit in their everyday life. 

Equally striking but behaviorally dis- 
tinct are the exaggerations and distortions of 
social role-taking to be found in compulsive 
disorders. A second example is compulsive 
self-control. It is here that we often find the 
patient holding himself in check by formu- 
lating unnecessarily strict and meticulous 
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rules for his personal conduct and meting 
out to himself harsh and humiliating penal- 
ties for the slightest infraction. At the same 
time such a patient may react to this treat- 
ment of himself with apprehension and 
sometimes even with pleading. In other 
words, he is alternating in his own self-reac- 
tions between the culturally defined social 
role of the hypercritical, vindictive, domi- 
neering parent and the reciprocal social role 
of the anxious, guilty, penitent child. 


This alternation of social role-taking does 
not involve the kind of break in behavioral 
continuity or the unresponsiveness to the 
immediate social context so characteristic of 
the hysterical seizure. Instead, it presents us 
with the picture of a person who has not suc- 
ceeded in integrating his reciprocal roles, ac- 
quired in childhood, into a unified system of 
self-regulation such as the average adult ex- 
hibits. The roles of unforgiving parent and 
erring child continue as reciprocal systems 
of self-reaction which perpetuate in adult- 
hood the expensive fiction of a parent-child 
struggle, in place of biosocially more mature 
techniques. 


From this start it is obvious that one 
could go on at once to the closely related 
crucial shift found in depressions—the shift 
from extrapunitive to hostile, and some- 
times fatal, intropunitive role-taking, which 
Karl Abraham was the first to identify.4 The 
social-role concept hasalso been expanded to 
include the pseudocommunities of delusion 
and the autistic communities of schizophren- 
ic fantasy. And we might expand it still 
further to embrace the distortions and in- 
adequacies of interpersonal relationships 
that result from cerebral incompetence.’ 

The concept of social role-taking thus en- 
ables the behavior pathologist to begin with 


4K. Abraham, Selected Papers (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1927), pp. 137-56, 248-79, and 418-sor. 


5 For a discussion of role-taking in relation to 
cerebral incompetence, see N. Cameron, The Psy- 
chology of Behavior Disorders: A Biosocial Inter preta- 
tion (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947), pp- 
540-75. 
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the facts of social interbehavior instead of 
having to construct social interbehavior out 
of the fictitious, solitary explorations of aso- 
cial, isolated individuals. Behavior pathol- 
ogy is given a background in terms of the 
reciprocal interactions of persons whose be- 
havior originates in social operations. Social 
skills are placed on the same plane with 
mechanical skills and the study of both, 
whether normal or deviant, can proceed in 
the same general way. Behavior pathology 


may be a function of the paucity of social 
roles acquired, of a person’s difficulties in 
shifting perspectives under stress, and of the 
inadequacy of his acquired self-reactions 
in effecting social self-control. The view is 
presented that the concept of social role 
promises to become as fruitful in the field 
of behavior pathology as it is proving to 
be in anthropology, sociology, and social 
psychology. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH TO FAMILY STUDIES* 


OSCAR LEWIS 


ABSTRACT 


The anthropological approach to family studies is defined in terms of intensive case studies of families as 
functioning wholes, utilizing all the conceptual categories and methods generally employed in studies of the 
total culture. Family case studies of this type are particularly useful for problems in the field of culture and 
personality. They provide a level of description intermediate between the conceptual extremes of the indi- 
vidual at one pole and the culture at the other, thereby avoiding the high level of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion of cultural analysis in which individuals as real human beings may be ignored. Studies made in Tepotoz- 
lin, Mexico, are cited as a demonstration of the method. 


~The field of family studies is one which 
has become identified with sociologists rath- 
er than anthropologists, and even among so- 
ciologists it is sometimes viewed as the high- 
ly specialized field of practical problems in 
applied sociology rather than the more gen- 
eral and theoretical treatment of cultural 


dynamics. One might ask, therefore, just” 


what can anthropology contribute to this 
field, since anthropologists have, in fact, 
neglected the field of family studies. How- 
ever, on the basis of my own experience 
with family studies in rural areas in Mexico 
and Cuba, I believe that anthropology can 
make a distinctive contribution by utilizing 
the family approach as a technique for the 
study of culture and personality, In this 
paper I describe an anthropological ap- 
proach to family studies and the contribu- 
tion of such an approach for at least two im- 
portant methodological problems in an- 
thropology and other social sciences, name- 
ly, how to arrive at a more reliable and ob- 
jective statement of the culture patterns of 
a given society and obtain a better under- 
standing of the relationship between culture 
and the individual. 

The field work upon which this paper is 
based was done in the Mexican village of 
Tepoztlin. It will be recalled that Robert 
Redfield studied Tepoztlin in 1926. Seven- 
teen years later, in 1943, I returned to the 
village to do a study of culture and personal- 

*This paper was read at the Midwest Socio- 


logical Society meetings, April 29, 1949, in Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


ity. This involved a broad ethnographic 
study of the community, an analysis of the 
many changes which had occurred in the vil- 
lage since 1926, a comparison of the total 
impression of Tepoztlan as revealed by our 
two studies, and, finally, a study of Tepoz- 
tecans as individuals and as a people. 

At the outset there was the problem of 
method. Tepoztlin is a large and complex 
village with a population of approximately 
3,500 with seven barrios or locality group- 
ings, generation and wealth differences, and 
a rapidly changing culture. The traditional 
anthropological reliance upon a few inform- 
ants to obtain a picture of the culture and 
the people, though perhaps feasible in a 
small, primitive, tribal society, was inade- 
quate to this situation. The question of sam- 
pling and of securing data and informants 
representative of all the significant differ- 
ences in the village was just as pertinent 
here as in a study of a modern urban com- 
munity. Sampling and quantitative pro- 
cedures were therefore employed wherever 
possible, as were census data, local govern- 
ment records and documents, schedules, and 
questionnaires. 

But how could we best study the indi- 
vidual and understand his relationship to 
the culture? How might we reveal the great 
variety of practices and the range of indi- 
vidual differences to be found in such a com- 
plex village? How might we understand 
Tepoztecans in all of their individuality? 
Again, though we came prepared with the 
traditional anthropological techniques 4s 
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well as with some of the psychologist’s, such 
as the Rorschach and other projective tests, 
something more was needed, and we turned 
to the study of the family. We hoped that 
the intensive study of representative fam- 
ilies, in which the entire family would be 
studied as a functioning unit, might give us 
greater insight into both the culture and the 
people. Family studies therefore became one 
of the organizing principles in the entire re- 
search. 

The first problem was how to select the 
families to be studied. The first few weeks 
were spent in analyzing a local population 
census of the village taken a year before our 
arrival. The census data were reorganized 
first on a barrio basis. The seven barrios were 
still, as in 1926, the most important locality 
groupings. Barrio lists were drawn up and 
each family and household was assigned a 
number which thereafter was used to identi- 
fy the family. In addition alphabetical lists 
of both sexes were drawn up in each barrio 
with the corresponding number after each 
name. In this way we were able to identify 
all individuals in the village in respect to 
barrio and family membership. 

As a preliminary to selecting families 
which would be representative of the various 
socioeconomic groupings in the village for 
special study, several informants were asked 
to rank the families in ecah barrio according 
to relative wealth and social position. The 
criteria used in this tentative classification 
were items which seemed important in this 
peasant community, namely, the ownership 
of a house, land, and cattle. Thus we ob- 
tained a rough idea of the relative standing 
of all the families of the village. On this basis 
three families, representing different socio- 
economic levels were tentatively selected for 
study in each of the seven barrios. 

At this point, after I had been in the vil- 
lage for about a month, student assistants 
from the University of Mexico began to 
come into the village one at a time. Soon 
there were six assistants for each of whom 
arrangements were made to live with a se- 
lected family in a different barrio. An effort 
was made to place these assistants with fam- 


ilies representative of the different soci 
economic levels, as well as differences in fam 
ily size, composition, and degree of accultur 
ation. However, we found that there was a 
greater willingness among the better-to-do 
and more acculturated families on our list 
to have one of the staff live with them. Some 
of the selected poorer families expressed 
willingness to accept a student but were un- 
able to do so because of crowded living con- 
ditions. 

We were now ready to begin to accumu- 
late a great variety of information on every 
family in the village. Each assistant was 
made responsible for gathering the data in 
his barrio. In the three smaller barrios, none 
of which had over forty families, it was pos- 
sible to get a few informants who knew of 
the families there quite intimately. In these 
smaller barrios practically any male adult 
knows who does or does not own land or 
other property. In the larger barrios no sin- 
gle informant was well acquainted with more 
than a small percentage of the families and 
we therefore had to use many more inform- 
ants. In effect we were doing a census in 
each barrio with the number of items in- 
vestigated progressively increasing as our 
rapport improved and as we felt free to ask 
more questions. 

Among the items of information which 
we eventually obtained by survey for each _ 
family were (1) ownership of property, such , 
as house, land, cattle and other animals, 
fruit trees, and sewing machines; (2) occupa- 
tion and sources of income; (3) marital 
status, number of marriages, barrio of origin 
or other birthplace of each spouse, kinship 
relations of all persons living on the same 
house site; (4) social participation and posi- 
tions of leadership; (5) educational level and 
whether or not any of the children had at-] 
tended school outside the village. These 
items were supplemented by a number of 
partial surveys on other items; we also uti- 
lized and checked much of the information 
contained in the population census of 1940. 

In addition to this survey of the village as 
a whole, each assistant studied the individ- 
ual family with which he was living. The 
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family was treated as if it were the society. 
We learned that most of the categories tra- 
ditionally used in describing an entire cul- 
ture could be used effectively in the study 
of a single family. Thus, we obtained data 
on the social, economic, religious, and politi- 
cal life of each of the families observed. We 
studied the division of labor, sources of in- 
_ come, standard of living, literacy, and edu- 
~Reation. An area of special concentration was 
the study of interpersonal relations within 
the family between husband and wife, par- 
ents and children, brothers and sisters, as 
well as relations with the extended family 
and with nonrelatives. In addition each 
member of the family was studied individ- 
ually. 

We applied to the single family all the 
techniques traditionally used by the an- 
thropologist in the study of an entire cul- 
ture—living with the family, being a par- 
ticipant-observer, interviewing, collecting 
autobiographies and case histories, and ad- 
ministering Rorschach and other psychologi- 
cal tests. A long and detailed guide was pre- 
pared for the observing and recording of be- 
havior. Seven families were studied in this 
intensive manner.’ Each family study runs 
to about 250 typed pages. 

How does this approach compare with 
other approaches? Certainly the family case 
study is not in itself a new technique.” It has 
been used by social workers, sociologists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and others; but 
their studies invariably have centered 
around some special problem: families in 
trouble, families in the depression, the prob- 
lem child in the family, family instability, 
divorce, and a hundred and one other sub- 
jects. These might be characterized on the 
whole as segmented studies in which one 
particular aspect of family life is considered, 


* Two of these family studies will be published 
in my forthcoming book on Tepoztlan. 


2 Professor Thomas D. Eliot comments that Le 
Play used the family as a unit of research. However, 
the tradition which he began has not been continued 
by American sociologists. I understand from Profes- 
sor Florian Znaniecki that he and his students did 
family studies in Poland somewhat similar to those 
described here. 
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and generally the methodology has been of a 
statistical nature with emphasis upon large 
numbers of cases supplemented by inter- 
views and questionnaires. Despite all the 
emphasis in the textbooks on the family as 
an integrated whole, there is little published 
material in which the family is studied as 
that.3 

If the sociological studies of the family 
have tended to be of the segmental, specific 
problem type, the work of the anthropolo- 
gist has been of the opposite kind, that is, 
generalized description with little or no sense 
of problem. In most anthropological com- 
munity studies the family is presented as a 
stereotype. We are told not about a particu- 
lar family but about family life in general 
under headings such as composition, resi- 
dence rules, descent rules, kinship obliga- 
tions, parental authority, marriage forms 
and regulations, separation, and so on. And 
always the emphasis is upon the presenta- 
tion of the structural and formal aspects of 
the family rather than upon the content and 
variety of actual family life. Anthropolo- 
gists have developed no special methodology 
for family studies and to my knowledge 
there is not a single published study in the 
entire anthropological literature of a family 
as a unit. 

Despite all that has been written and the 
considerable progress which has been made, 
I believe that it is still a challenge to anthro- 
pology and the other social sciences to de- 
vise new and better methods for studying 
the relationship between the individual and 
his culture. Most monographs on so-called 
“primitive” or “folk” cultures give an un- 
duly mechanical] and static picture of the re- 
lationship between the individual and his 
culture: individuals tend to become insub- 
stantial and passive automatons who carry 
out expected behavior patterns. For all the 
pronouncements in theoretical treatises little 


3 Professor Eliot’s comment at a meeting of the 
American Sociological Society in December, 1924, 
still applies today. He said, ‘Each feels and inter- 
prets only the small part of the problem with which 
he is in direct contact, and thinks he is describing 
the whole.” 
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of the interaction between culture and the 
individual emerges in the monographs. In- 
deed, as theoretical concepts in the study of 
culture have increased and our level of gen- 
eralization and abstraction has been raised, 
we have come to deal more and more with 
averages and stereotypes rather than with 
real people in all their individuality. It is a 
rare monograph which gives the reader the 
satisfying feeling of knowing the people in 
the way he knows them after reading a good 
novel. Malinowski, many years ago in his 
famous preface to the Argonauts of the Pa- 
cific, wrote of anthropological monographs 
as follows: “‘...we are given an excellent 
skeleton so to speak, of the tribal constitu- 
tion, but it lacks flesh and blood. We learn 
much about the framework of their society 
but within it we cannot conceive or imagine 
the realities of human life. ...”4 More re- 
cently Elsie Clews Parsons wrote: “In any 
systematic town survey such detail is neces- 
sarily omitted and life appears more stand- 
ardized than it really is; there is no place 
for contradiction or exceptions or minor 
variations; the classifications more or less 
preclude pictures of people living and func- 
tioning together.’’s (Italics mine.) Here we 
have it. Parsons, in her book on Mitla, has 
attempted to remedy this situation by writ- 
ing a chapter on gossip, and in other mono- 
graphs we sometimes get more insight into 
what the people are like from scattered field- 
note references or from chance remarks | 
about the nature of the informants in the} 
foreword than from the remainder of the; 
study. These vivid and dynamic materials 
are too important to be treated in such 
haphazard way. Yay 
Anthropologists have made some attempt 
to salvage the individual] through the use of 
autobiographies and life-histories. Such 
studies represent a great step forward but 
they also have their limitations, both practi- 
cal and theoretical. Autobiographies by 
their very nature are based upon informants’ 


4 Bronislaw Malinowski, Argonauts of the Pacific 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1932), p. 17. 


5 Mitla, Town of the Souls (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936), p. 386. 


verbalizations and memory rather than 
upon direct observation by the trained ob- 
server. Furthermore, autobiographies give 
us a picture of a culture as seen through the 
eyes of a single person. 

Intensive family case studies might hel 
us to bridge the gap between the conceptua 
extremes of the culture at one pole and the 
individual at the other. The family would 
thus become the middle term in the culture- 
individual equation. It would provide us ° 
with another level of description. And be- 
cause the family unit is small and manage- 
able, it can be described without resort to 
the abstraction and generalization which 
one must inevitably use for the culture as a 
whole. Likewise, in the description of the 
various family members we see real individ- 
uals as they live and work together in their 
primary group rather than as averages or 
stereotypes out of context. 

It is in the context of the family that t 
interrelationships between cultural and i 
dividual factors in the formation of persona 
ity can best be seen. Family case studies ca’ 
therefore enable us to better distinguish be- 
tween and give proper weight to those fac- 
tors which are cultural and those which are 
situational or the result of individual idio- 
syncracies. Even psychological tests become 
more meaningful when done on a family 
basis. For example, on the basis of our fam- 
ily Rorschach tests we can study the extent 
to which personality differences run along 
family lines and the range within families, 
as well as what seems to be common among 
all families and can therefore be attributed 
to broader cultural conditioning. 

One of the advantages of studying a cul- 
ture through the medium of specific families} 
is that it enables one to get at the meaning of; 
institutions to individuals. It helps us to get 
beyond form and structure or, to use Mali- 
nowski’s terms, it puts flesh and blood on 
the skeleton. The family is the natural unit 
for the study of the satisfactions, frustra- 
tions, and maladjustments of individuals 
who live under a specific type of family or- 
ganization; the reactions of individuals to 
the expected behavior patterns; the effects 
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of conformity or deviation upon the develop- 
ment of the personality. Certainly those 
problems can also be studied in other con- 
texts. However, I am assuming that the 
more data we gather on a small group of 
people who live and work together in the 
family, the more meaningful does their be- 
havior become. This is a cumulative process, 
especially important for understanding the 
covert aspects of culture. 


Family case studies can also make a con- 
tribution to the study of culture patterns. 
The concept of culture and culture patterns 
is certainly one of the proud achievements of 
anthropology and other social sciences. But 
here again conceptualization has run far 
ahead of methodology. Kroeber writes of 
culture patterns: “In proportion as the ex- 
pression of such a large pattern tends to be 
abstract, it becomes arid and lifeless; in pro- 
portion as it remains attached to concrete 
facts, it lacks generalization. Perhaps the 
most vivid and impressive characterizations 
have been made by frank intuition deployed 
on a rich body of knowledge and put into 
skillful words.” This point has been brought 
home clearly to most sociologists by the re- 
cent writings of anthropologists on national 
character. One of the results of these writ- 
ings has been to make sociologists and others 
wonder about the reliability of anthropologi- 
cal reporting even in the case of so-called 
“primitive” or “‘folk’’ societies. 

A real methodological weakness in an- 
thropological field work has been too great 
a reliance upon a few informants to obtain a 
picture of the culture. The traditional justi- 
fication of this procedure has been the as- 
sumption of the essential homogeneity of 
primitive or folk societies. But this very 
presupposition has often affected the meth- 
ods used and therefore colored the findings. 
An account of a culture based upon a few in- 
formants is bound to appear more uniform 
than it really is. This became apparent in 
the restudy of the village of Tepoztlan-where 
we found a much wider range in custom and 


6 Alfred Kroeber, Anthropology (New York: Har- 
court Brace & Co., 1948), p. 317. 
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in individual! behavior than we had been led 
to expect from Redfield’s earlier work. 

One of the virtues of the intensive study 
of representative families is that it can give 
us the range of custom and behavior and 
ican serve as a more adequate basis from 
which we can derive culture patterns. In 
doing intensive studies of even two or three 
families, one must use a larger number of in- 
formants than is generally used by anthro- 
pologists in monographs on an entire cul- 
ture. Furthermore, in studying a family, we 
get a deeper understanding of our inform- 
ants than is otherwise possible. This inti- 

ate knowledge of them is extremely help- 
Ful in evaluating what they tell us and in 
‘checking the accounts of family members 
against one another. By the same token 
such intimate knowledge of informants can 
be used in checking the usefulness of Ror- 
schach and other projective techniques de- 
veloped in our own society. 


In order to convey some idea of the range 
in custom and family life which can be found 
in even a relatively homogeneous peasant 
society like Tepoztlan, we present a brief 
summary of findings on two family case 
studies. 


The first family, the Rojas family, consists 
of the father, mother, four daughters, and one 
son. The children range in age from thirteen to 
twenty-six and all are unmarried. The second 
family, the Martinez family, consists of the 
father, mother, four sons, and two daughters, 
the elder of whom is married. The ages of the 
children range from eight to twenty years. 

In terms of size both families are close to the 
average for Tepoztecan families, which is about 
five members. In terms of family composition 
they are the simple biological family living alone 
on a house site. Over 70 per cent of Tepoztecan 
families live in this way. Both cases represent 
families in an advanced stage of development 
since neither has infants or very young children. 


The Rojas family is a better-to-do landown- 


: ing family in the upper economic group which is 
_ made up of about 4 per cent of the families in 


the village. The Martinez family is one of the 
poorer, landless families of the lowest economic 
group, which constitutes about 80 per cent of all 
families. The latter exemplifies those families 
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which practice hoe culture on communal lands 
primarily with family labor.’ 

Whereas the Rojas family depends upon the 
communal lands only for firewood, charcoal, 
and the grazing of cattle, the Martinez’ depend 
upon the communal lands for their basic food 
supply. Neither the father nor the son of the 
Rojas family works as day laborers for others 
in the village or on near-by haciendas. However, 
both the father and the older sons of the 
Martinez family do this as a regular practice to 
supplement their income. This pattern goes 
back to the days before the Mexican revolution 
of 1910, when the head of the Martinez family, 
as a youth, worked as a peon on the haciendas, 
while the head of the Rojas family worked only 
on his father’s lands. 

These two families have sharply contrasting 
standards of living. The Rojas family is well 
housed, well fed and well clothed according to 
Tepoztecan standards. They can afford some 
luxuries and their home contains many modern 
articles such as beds, chairs, tables, a clock, 
flashlight, and sewing machine. The Martinez 
family, in contrast, lives close to a bare sub- 
sistence level and has but a minimum of cloth- 
ing and house furnishings and none of the 
luxuries found in the Rojas family. The latter 
are reduced to a diet of tortilla, chili, and black 
coffee during several months of the year. The 
Rojas family has had more formal schooling 
than the Martinez’ and, as a whole, shows a 
higher degree of literacy since every member of 
the family can read and write. Everyone in this 
family has had some formal education. The 
father and the two elder daughters have gone 
through the third grade; the mother through the 
second grade. In addition, the Rojas family is 
somewhat unusual in that the three younger 
children are students preparing for a profes- 
sional career. However, the father in the Mar- 
tinez family, though a self-educated man, is 
much more literate than the father in the Rojas 
family, and one of the Martinez children has 
had an advanced education. Like most mem- 
bers of their generation the parents of both 
families are bilingual and frequently use Na- 
huatl in speaking with older villagers but rarely 
with their children. Although the children of 


7 Although about 80 per cent of the families in the 
village fall in the lower economic group, about 20 
per cent of the families regularly work as éacololeros. 
See Oscar Lewis, ‘“‘Plow Culture and Hoe Culture— 
A Study in Contrasts,” Rural Sociology, XIV, No. 2 
(June, 1949), 116-27. 
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both families understand Nahuatl, the Rojas 
children have more occasion to use it because of 
their grandmother, who has only a limited 
Spanish vocabulary. 

The question of what the two families repre- 
sent in regard to social relations is more difficult 
to answer. In general, the Rojas family is the 
more respected of the two but this has less 
effect upon social relations than might be ex- 
pected. Both families well exemplify the es- 
sentially atomistic nature of the social organ- 
ization of the village, whereby the biological 
family constitutes the basic economic and social 
unit. Independence, self-reliance, and a strong 
sense of privacy, some of the most cherished 
values of Tepoztecans, clearly emerge in these 
two families. Both families are characterized by 
limited relations with the extended family and 
neighbors, a paucity of intimate friendships, 
minimal compliance with obligations to com- 
padres, reticence in borrowing or calling upon 
others for help, and, by the same token, 
reticence in giving help. However, a closer com- 
parison of the two families reveals some differ- 
ences. The Martinez parents have even less con- 
tact with their relatives than does the Rojas 
family, principally because of the rift over the 
change of religion. The Martinez’, due to the 
political activity of the father, have much 
wider contacts among nonrelatives than the 
Rojas’. However, the Rojas children, because of 
their greater freedom and higher status, have a 
more extensive social life among both relatives 
and nonrelatives than do the Martinez children, 
whose outside activities are minimal. 

Both families are strong, cohesive units and 
represent relatively close in-groups. Each is 
held together by traditional bonds of family 
loyalty and parental authority, by common eco- 
nomic strivings and mutual dependence, by the 
stability of marriage between the parents, and, 
finally, by the absence of other social groups to 
which the family members can turn in time of 
need. The Rojas family is further bound to- 
gether by the prospect of inheritance on the 
part of the children. 

These families provide examples of different 
types of family situations and interpersonal 
relations, and in some respects represent two 
extremes of family organization in Tepoztlan. 
In the Rojas family the wife is the dominating 


figure, although the husband is the nominal 
head of the family and maintains some author- 
ity. The husband spends much of his time in his 
fields working tirelessly to support his wife and 
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children and to provide them with their more- 
than-usual demands. He intrusts household 
affairs and family finances to his wife, who, in 
addition to these duties, carries on several gain- 
ful activities and substantially contributes to 
the family economy. Both the wife and children 
have an unusual amount of freedom and inde- 
pendence. However, interpersonal relations 
within the family are characterized by con- 
siderable conflict, tension, and maladjustment. 
There is much quarreling on the part of the wife, 
drunkenness and adultery on the part of the 
husband, difficulties with in-laws, strong 
mother-son ties and favoritism on the part of 
both parents, and competition, hostility, and 
feelings of rejection among the siblings. 

Y In the Martinez family the husband is a 


minating, authoritarian figure who controls 
his wife and children with an iron hand. The 


wife is completely submissive and, in contrast 
to the wife of the Rojas house, inactive and un- 
able to contribute financially to the support of 
the family. The husband is unusual in the ex- 
tent to which he supervises expenditures and 
household affairs. Both the wife and children 
are extremely restricted in their activities and 
have little freedom of expression. The older sons 
work under the direction of their father and fre- 
quently work to support the family while the 
father devotes himself to political activity. The 
chief conflicts in this household are between the 
father on the one hand and the mother and 
children on the other. Under the father’s 
repressions the mother and her sons and 
daughters have been drawn closer together and 
often demonstrate_mutual loyalty and con- 
sideration. There is little of the sibling rivalry to 
be found in the Rojas home and only occasion- 
ally do hostilities between the brothers flare up. 
In the past the father was extremely indulgent 
toward his eldest daughter, but he recently has 
broken off relations with her because of disap- 
proval of her husband. 


It can be seen from this summary that 
any statement of over-all culture patterns 
would have to be made in terms of the range 
of differences rather than in the terms of 
some abstract, hypothetical norm. It should 
be noted that the difference in the husband- 
wife relationship in these two families can- 
not be explained in terms of class or sub- 
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cultural differences, since they cut across 
class lines in Tepoztlan. 


A practical advantage of this type of ap- 
proach to the study of culture and personal- 
ity is that a reasonably complete family case 
study can be done within a relatively short 
time, about two or three months, and might 
be profitably carried on by anthropologists 
or sociologists who have only their summer 
vacation in which to do field work. Several 
intensive family case studies done in as 
many summers would be in effect a cumu- 
lative study of the culture. 


The family case study also presents us 
with an excellent method of introducing an- 
thropology students to field work. The fam- 
ily, small in size but reflecting at the same 
time almost all aspects of the culture, is a 
manageable unit of study well within the 
comprehension and abilities of the student— 
certainly much more so than an entire com- 
munity. The traditional training field party 
too often spends itself in either a confused, 
pathetic scramble on the part of the students 

'to gather and understand a large amount of 
data covering all aspects of the culture or in 
the limited pursuit by each student of a 
single problem or institution. From my own 
experience with groups of students in rural 
Cuba and Mexico I have found the family 
approach to field work an invaluable aid. 
Furthermore, family case studies are very 
useful as a teaching aid in communicating a 
feeling for real people. 

There is a need for intensive individual 
family case studies in cultures all over the 
world. The publication of such studies would 
give us a literature on comparative family 
life not now available and would be of use 
to many social scientists interested in a vari- 
ety of problems concerning culture and the 
individual. Moreover, because individual 
families can be described without recourse 
to abstractions and stereotypes, the publica- 
tion of case studies would provide us with 
some basis for judging the genera.zations 
made by anthropologists and others con- 
cerning the total culture patterns of any 
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community. The implication of the family 
case study for anthropological research is 
clear. It means that we have to go mo 
slowly, that we have to spend more time d 
ing careful and detailed studies of uni 
smaller than the entire culture before we ca 
be ready to make valid generalizations for 
the entire culture. These suggestions for in- 


dividual family studies may seem excessive- 
ly cautious at this time when some anthro- 
pologists are writing with such abandon 
about the character structure of entire na- 
tions. Yet it may be necessary to take a few 
steps backward if we are to forge ahead on 
surer ground. 
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PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF CRIMINALS 


KARL F. SCHUESSLER AND DONALD R. CRESSEY 


ABSTRACT 
During the last twenty-five years objective —— tests have been widely used to investigate differ- 


ences between criminals and noncriminals. O 


113 such comparisons, 42 per cent showed differences in 


favor of the noncriminals, while the remainder were indeterminate. The doubtful validity of many of the 
obtained differences, as well as the lack of consistency in the combined results, makes it impossible to con- 
clude from these data that criminality and personality elements are associated. 


Students of criminal behavior have al- 
ways wondered whether criminals are psy- 
chologically different from the general popu- 
lation. During the last twenty-five years this 
problem has been investigated many times 
by means of personality tests. It is timely to 
evaluate the contribution of this research to 
criminological theory. In this paper an eval- 
uation is made of all material published in 
this country on the subject of personality 
differences between criminals and non- 
criminals as determined by objective tests 
of personality. 

In general the studies examined are char- 
acterized by a tendency merely to apply a 
personality test without reference to a hy- 
pothesis about personality elements and 
criminal behavior. Some testing was done 
primarily for screening purposes and only 
incidentally as a way of contrasting crimi- 
nals and noncriminals, but even these com- 
parisons generally involved the assumption, 
expressed or implied, that personality dif- 
ferences between criminals and noncriminals 
exist. The usual procedure has been to com- 
pare a group of prisoners with a control 
group specially selected for that purpose or 
with a test norm for the general population. 
As a rule, delinquent and control subjects 
were not carefully matched, but an attempt 
was made to obtain equal averages and vari- 
ability on such factors as age and intelli- 
gence. The common practice of comparing 
the average of a group of prisoners with a 
norm which is supposed to estimate the 
population average is obviously a question- 
able one. 

An appraisal of the relative adequacy of 


the personality tests used in this kind of 
work does not come within the scope of this 
paper, although the general opinion as toa 
test’s value is given whenever possible. Per- 
sonality tests are usually considered to be 
less reliable and less valid than intelligence 
tests. The well-known inadequacies of the 
objective tests of personality are doubtless 
related to the vagueness of the concept “‘per- 
sonality” and to the uncertainty and confu- 
sion which exists over the existence, nature, 
and number of personality traits. Because 
of this the term “personality” is used simply 
to refer to whatever it is that a given test of 
personality claims to measure. 

The material is summarized in Table 1 
and discussed under five main headings: 
emotions, temperament, character, total 
personality, and miscellaneous. This classi- 
fication, although somewhat arbitrary, is 
useful in determining whether these data es- 
tablish personality differences between crim- 
inals and the general population. The results 
might have breen grouped by type of test— 
pencil-and-paper, performance, and projec- 
tive—but that would have obscured the 
agreement and conflict in the evidence pro- 
duced by different kinds of tests which pur- 
port to measure the same thing. Not every 
study is reviewed in detail: a few studies are 
briefly described in order to illustrate sum- 
marizing statements about the findings. 


EMOTIONALITY 


Emotional stability—The question of 
whether criminals are emotionally less 
stable than noncriminals has been studied 
many times by means of personality ques- 
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tionnaires such as the Woodworth, the 
Bernreuter, and the Thurstone, but the 
combined results of these studies fail to pro- 
vide a definite answer. The Woodworth test 
has been used at least nineteen times with 
various groups of criminals, but a general 


than it did delinquent and nondelinquent 
boys. Third, the average scores among 
groups of delinquents showed considerable 
variation. For example, Daniel and Watts? 
tested delinquent Negro boys of the same 
age and intelligence, but the group medians 


TABLE 1 
COMPARISONS OF CRIMINAL AND NONCRIMINAL GROUPS WITH PERSONALITY TESTS 


Test Employed 


Bell Adjustment Inventory................ 


Bernreuter Personality Inventory 


Thurstone Personality Schedule............. 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale............. 
Washburn Social Adjustment Inventory. .... 
Woodworth Personal Data Sheet............ 


Brown Personality Inventory............... 
California Test of Personality.............. 
Cattell Character-Temperament Test........ 
Downey Wiil-Temperament Tests........... 
Furfey Developmental Age Test............ 
Goodenough Drawing Test................. 
Guilford Martin Inventory................. 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale...... 
Kent-Rosanoff Word Association Test....... 
Laslett Word Association Test.............. 
Maller Character Sketches................. 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
Murray Psychoneurotic Inventory.......... 
Neyman-Kohlstedt Introversion-Extroversion Test........ 
Pressey Interest-Attitude Test.............. 
Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment... ... 


Number of Number of 
Times Employed Times Test 

Differentiated 
I ° 
13 6 
3 ° 
I ° 
é ad I ° 
I ° 

3 ° 
3 2 
3 I 

113 (100 per 47 (42 per 

cent) cent) 


conclusion on criminal emotional stability 
cannot be drawn from these findings for the 
following reasons: First, this questionnaire 
has been given only a few times to adult 
offenders, conclusions being limited to de- 
linquent children. Second, it fails to differ- 
entiate consistently between groups of crim- 
inals and noncriminals, only nine compari- 
sons yielding substantial differences between 
groups. The test differentiated delinquent 
and nondelinquent girls more consistently 


differed by 6.3, a difference larger than 
many of the differences between delinquent 
and controls. Fourth, the failure in many 
studies to control such variables as educa- 
tional level and socioeconomic background 


™R. P. Daniel, “Personality Differences between 
Delinquent and Non-delinquent Negro Boys,” Jour- 
nal of Negro Education, I (1932), 381-87. 


2 F. P. Watts, ‘A Comparative Study of Delin- 
quent and Non-delinquent Negro Boys,” Journal of 
Negro Education, X (1941), 190-207. 
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limits any conclusion based on these find- 
ings, as shown by the following material: 
Pescor’ compared 100 male prisoners who 
had given 20 or more unfavorable responses 
(the criterion of neurotic tendency) with 100 
prisoners who have given less than that 
number and found a significant variation in 
religion, home life, chronic alcoholism, phys- 
ical defects, and health ratings. The finding 
in an early study by Bridges‘ that girls from 
broken homes made worse scores than girls 
from unbroken homes is important, because 
delinquent girls come from broken homes 
much more frequently than nondelinquent 
girls. 

Like the Woodworth comparisons, those 
made by means of the Bernreuter neurotic 
score did not consistently favor the controls. 
A study by Horch and Davis‘ revealed that 
the average scores for industrial school boys 
and penitentiary inmates deviated from the 
population norms in the expected direction, 
but the reformatory group proved to be 
more stable emotionally than Bernreuter’s 
sample of college men. The opposition be- 
tween Hargan’s results and Corsini’s may be 
cited as another example. Hargan’s study of 
100 prisoners® indicated that “‘the convict is 
not as likely to show great emotional insta- 
bility or neurotic tendency as the average 
adult,” while Corsini’s 50 prisoners of supe- 
rior mental] ability were “more unstable 
than normal men.’’? Another feature of the 
Bernreuter evidence is that practically all 
the differences which did support the view 


3M. J. Pescor, ““The Woodworth Personal Data 
Sheet as Applied to Delinquents,” Journal of 
Clinical Psychopathology, VII (1945), 383-94. 

4J. W. Bridges, “‘A Study of a Group of Delin- 
quent Girls,” Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV 
(1927), 187-204. 

5A. C. Horsch and R. A. Davis, ‘‘Personality 
Traits of Juvenile Delinquents and Adult Crimi- 
nals,” Journal of Social Psychology, IX (1938), 57- 
65. 

6J. Hargan, “The Reaction of Native White 
Convicts to the Bernreuter Personality Inventory,” 
Psychological Clinic, XXII (1933), 138-40. 

7R. Corsini, ““Bernreuter Patterns of a Group 
of Prison Inmates,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
II (1946), 283-85. 
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that criminals are more unstable than are 
noncriminals lacked statistical significance. 

The Thurstone, Brown, and California 
personality schedules have also been used 
occasionally for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing criminals from noncriminals in terms of 
emotional stability. In general, the results 
resemble those obtained by means of the 
Woodworth and the Bernreuter tests. An 
application of the California schedule by 
Freeman’ is worth mentioning, since he 
compared delinquent and nondelinquent 
brothers. These groups did not differ in their 
emotional behavior, and the proportion of 
severe personality disorders was as high 
among the nondelinquent as among the de- 
linquent boys. Brown’s finding? that per- 
sonality tests in part gauge variation in so- 
cioeconomic background is also noteworthy 
because most institutionalized offenders 

(‘come from the lower class. 

~ It is obvious that the question of whether 
criminals are emotionally less stable than 
noncriminals cannot be answered by the re- 
sults of the pencil-and-paper personality 
questionnaires. These inventories have been 
applied many times to groups of criminals, 
but the findings, as has been shown, are not 
at all consistent. The position might be 
taken that the inconsistency in the evidence 
is a function of the low validity of these 
tests. Such a position is taken by Ellis,’° who 
uses the ability of personality question- 
naires to discriminate between delinquent 
and nondelinquent children as one criterion 
of questionnaire validity. This criterion is 
wholly indefensible, however, since it is 
necessary to assume in advance precisely 
what the criminologist questions, namely, 
that delinquents are inferior in emotional 


8M. J. Freeman, ‘Changing Concepts in 
Crime,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, IV 
(1942), 290-305. 

9F. Brown, “Social Maturity and Stability of 
Non-delinquents, Proto-delinquents, and Delin- 
quents,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, VII 
(1938), 214-19. 

10 A. Ellis, ““The Validity of Personality Ques- 
tionnaires,” Psychological Bulletin, XLIII (1946), 
385-440. 
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stability to the general population. An al- 
ternative hypothesis is that criminals are 
not different from the general population 
with respect to this trait; differences ob- 
tained between groups when compared by 
personality schedules are the result of 
sampling errors and/or faulty experimental 
controls. 

Emotional maturity —A small number of 
studies bear on the question of whether 
criminals differ from the general population 
in emotional maturity. Durea used the 
Pressey test in a series of studies made be- 
tween 1937 and 1941 and reported that de- 
linquent children were emotionally retarded 
and that delinquent girls were more retarded 
than delinquent boys.” Odoroff and Harris” 
sought to verify Durea’s conclusion by test- 
ing delinquents and nondelinquents of simi- 
lar intelligence and socioeconomic back- 
ground. When the two groups were matched 
for intelligence, the nondelinquents were 
more retarded than were the delinquents in 
all mental ages below fifteen, leading the 
authors to conclude that “there appears to 
be a sufficient correlation of Pressey test 
score with mental ability to account for 
some, if not all, of the delinquents’ emotion- 
al retardation.” Banay" regarded the devia- 
ition between the average score made by 100 
iprisoners on the Kent-Rosanoff word list 
‘and the test norm as evidence of emotional 
immaturity, but Houtchens" found that the 
Kent-Rosanoff list, augmented by twenty- 
five words selected by himself, failed to dif- 
ferentiate delinquent and nondelinquent 
boys. Contradictions of this sort make it 
impossible to conclude from these data that 
Criminals are emotionally immature. 


See, e.g., M. A. Durea, “The Emotional! 
Maturity of Juvenile Delinquents,” Journal ofAb- 
normal and Social Psychology, XXXI (1937), 472-81. 


12M. E. Odoroff and D. B. Harris, ‘‘A Study of 
the Interest-Attitude Scores of Delinquent and 
Non-delinquent Boys,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XX XIII (1942), 13-23. 

%3R. G. Banay, “Immaturity and Crime,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, C (1943), 170-77. 

4H. M. Houtchens, ‘“‘A Study of Mental Con- 
flict in Delinquent and Non-delinquent Boys,” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, XIX (1935), 180-92. 


Emotional disturbance-—Studies_ with 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory are discussed here since the norms are 
the average scores of persons clinically diag- 
nosed as suffering from the several cate- 
gories of emotional disturbance. This ques- 
tionnaire has been given only several times 
to delinquents, but its adequacy as a device 
for discriminating between delinquents and 
nondelinquents is certain to be explored. 
Capwell*s gave this inventory twice to the 
same groups of girls and found that, with the 
exception of the lie and hysteria scores on 
the first testing and the hysteria score on the 
retest, the delinquents’ scores were closer to 
the norms than were the nondelinquents’. 
When 52 pairs were matched for intelli- 
gence, the inventory continued to differen- 
tiate significantly in all but the hypochon- 
driasis score. In a later study Monachesi** 
compared delinquent and nondelinquent 
girls, and delinquent and nondelinquent 
boys. Although the critical ratios were not so 
large, the differences between the two 
groups of girls closely resembled those ob- 
tained by Capwell. However, the delinquent 
boys were not consistently differentiated, as 
shown by the fact that on five of the nine 
personality characteristics the nondelin- 
quent boys were closer to the norms. The 
difference between delinquent boys and girls 
in emotionality as measured by the Minne- 
sota test (or any other personality question- 
naire) may be due to a difference in the 
types of offense committed by boys and 
girls. It is possible that for the same type of 
offense (e.g., ungovernability) the average 
scores for delinquent boys and for delin- 
quent girls would not differ a great deal. 
This hypothesis is at least worth testing. 

The results of the Minnesota test cannot 
be evaluated at this time simply because the 
sampling has been too limited. Criminolo- 

sD. E. Capwell, ‘Personality Patterns of Ado- 
lescent Groups: II, Delinquents and Non-delin- 
quents,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIX 
(1945), 289-97. 

*6E. D. Monachesi, “Some Personality Charac- 
teristics of Delinquents and Non-delirquents,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXXVIII 
(1948), 487-500. 
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gists, however, are sure to consider carefully 
the results of this inventory, since such data 
relate to the hypothesis, favored by the 
psychiatrists, that criminal behavior is 
caused by an emotional disturbance. 

The problem of whether criminals differ 
emotionally from the general population has 
also been investigated by the Pressey X-O 
test. This test was popular between 1925 
and 1935 but has been hardly used in the 
last fifteen years. Its abandonment is prob- 
ably due to its failure to produce consistent 
results. 

TEMPERAMENT 


“Few, if any, of the studies using tempera- 
ment tests have sought to establish the 
criminal as a distinct temperamental type 
but rather seem to have been undertaken 
mainly to find out whether certain tests dif- 
ferentiated criminals from noncriminals. It 
should perhaps be noted again that the ab- 
sence of a well-defined theoretical problem 
characterized most of the studies covered in 
this review. 

On the basis of various studies with the 
maze test, Porteus'? makes the claim that 
there are “delinquent traits of tempera- 
ment.” In his most recent studies'® various 
groups of Hawaiian delinquents and nonde- 
linquents were contrasted by means of an 
index of qualitative performance on the 
maze, designed to measure such traits as 
carelessness and dependability. Because 
qualitative performance may be difficult to 
judge accurately and consistently, the bias 
of the observer may easily affect the relia- 
bility of the findings. Therefore, in order to 
determine the effect of observer bias, this 
test should be applied by someone not com- 
mitted to the view that there are delinquent 
traits of temperament. Studies might also be 
made with various experimental groups in 
this country. Such studies, if properly de- 
signed, would (a) serve to check both the 
reliability and the validity of this method, 
(b) indicate the effect of sampling on previ- 


17S. D. Porteus, Qualitative Performance in the 
Maze Test (Vineland, N.J., 1942). 


18“ Scores Temperament and Delinquency,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, XXI (1945), 81-103. 


f 
ous findings, and (c) touch on’ the problem 
of whether criminal causation varies with 
the culture setting. 

Very little importance can be attached to 
the results obtained with other tempera- 
ment tests—several examples of which fol- 
low—because of the small number of appli- 
cations to groups of criminals. The Downey 
Will-Temperament tests, now generally re- 
garded as invalid, were used several times 
with groups of delinquent children during 
the early 1920’s with indeterminate results. 
One investigator’? employed the Humm- 
Wadsworth test to study differences in tem- 
perament—defined as the quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of the subject’s responses 
to the scale—between delinquent and non- 
delinquent children. The scores of delin- 
quent and of nondelinquent boys differed 
significantly, but the differences between 
delinquent and nondelinquent girls were not 
significant. This inconsistency is due to the 
fact that nondelinquent girls made much 
worse scores than did nondelinquent boys. 
Cattell?° found that women prisoners and 
normals differed in their ability to perform 
certain tasks with a pencil on a strip of paper 
which moves past a small window. Since this 
test is said to measure “‘some highly impor- 
tant character-temperament dimension of 
the total personality,” presumably these 
groups differ with respect to that dimension. 

The assembled results of the tempera- 
ment tests are especially difficult to inter- 
pret for the following reasons: In the first 
place, the temperament tests do not measure 
the same thing. For example, the Humm- 
Wadsworth, a pencil-and-paper test, pur- 
ports to measure the extent to which certain 
components—designated hysteroid, cycloid, 
epileptoid, schizoid—are present in the per- 
sonality, while performance on the Porteus 
maze test measures such traits as careless- 
ness, dependability, overconfidence, and im- 


19 Houtchens, ‘‘Temperament in Adolescent 
Groups,” University of Iowa Studies: Studies in Child 
Welfare, XV (1937), 7-68. 


20 R. B. Cattell, “An Objective Test of Character- 
Temperament: I,” Journal of General Psychology, 
XXV (1941), 59-73. 
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pulsiveness. Second, the tests are not equal- 
ly valid. The Downey tests have virtually 
been discarded because of their questionable 
validity. The results obtained by Cattell’s 
technique are difficult to interpret, since he 
used the difference between criminal and 
noncriminal subjects as a test of validity. As 
pointed out above, such a procedure does 
not establish validity unless it is known in 
advance that criminals are temperamentally 
different. Third, the sampling with any one, 
or all, of these tests is too restricted to per- 
mit a conclusion about the criminal popula- 
tion. These limitations apply equally to any 
set of results, whether grouped by some 
other trait or by type of test; however, they 
are brought out most clearly by the findings 
on temperament. All that can be said about 
these temperament data is that they neither 
establish the criminals as a temperamental 
type nor demonstrate an invariant relation- 
ship between any certain aspect of tempera- 
ment and criminal behavior. 


@ CHARACTER 


The possibility of using character tests 
to differentiate delinquents and nondelin- 
quents was rather thoroughly explored be- 
tween 1925 and 1935. The notion that 
criminals have poor character is not borne 
out by these studies, as shown by the fol- 
lowing material: Raubenheimer™ adminis- 
tered a battery of specially constructed 
character tests to public school, parental 
school, and training school boys. As expect- 
ed on the assumption that criminals have in- 
ferior character, the differences between the 
public school and the parental school boys 
favored the former, while, contrary to ex- 
pectation, the differences between the par- 
ental school and the training school boys 
were in favor of the latter. Casselberry” as- 
signed each delinquent and nondelinquent 
a “character index” on the basis of his 


at A.S. Raubenheimer, ‘“‘An Experimental Study 
of Some Behavior Traits of the Potential Delinquent 
Boys,” Psychological Monograph, No. 4 (1925). 

22 W. S. Casselberry, ‘“‘Analysis and Prediction of 
Delinquency,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVI 
(1932), 1-31. 
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Raubenheimer scores; a comparison of the 
distributions disclosed that about one-third 
of the delinquents were separated from most 
of the nondelinquents but that only 7 per 
cent of the delinquents fell outside the range 
of nondelinquent scores. Courthial’s com- 
pared 78 delinquent and nondelinquent 
white girls, carefully matched as to age, in- 
telligence, social class, and occupational 
level, by means of several moral-knowledge 
tests taken from a battery prepared by 
Hartshorne and May, and a cheating test 
devised by the same authors. The delin- 
quent girls did not differ much from the con- 
trol group in moral knowledge but cheated 
more on the honesty test than the controls. 
Daniel** gave a moral-knowledge test and a 
test of honesty, both prepared by Maller, to 
three groups of Negro boys, selected to rep- 
resent different parts of a delinquency con- 
tinuum. These groups did not differ in moral 
knowledge, but the delinquent boys were 
more honest than the public school boys who 
were considered by their teachers to be be- 
havior problems, and less honest than those 
boys whose behavior was considered satis- 
factory. 

The foregoing material is typical of the 
findings of the character-test studies. These 
findings, considered together, can be sum- 
marized by two fairly definite statements: 
(1) delinquents are not inferior to nonde- 
linquents in moral knowledge as measured 
by pencil-and-paper tests, and (2) most de- 
linquent boys and girls did not cheat on 
honesty tests, although a larger proportion 
of delinquent than of nondelinquent chil- 
dren cheated. 


® TOTAL PERSONALITY 


The Rorschach test, in contrast with 
practically all pencil-and-paper personality 
schedules, purports to represent the total 
personality rather than to measure one or 
more personality traits. The results of this 
method, then, might be expected to indicate 

23 A. Courthial, “Emotional Differences of De- 


linquent and Non-delinquent Girls of Normal In- 
telligence,” Archives of Psychology, No. 133 (1931). 


24 Op. cit. 
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whether the criminal is a distinct personality 
type. Because of the small number of studies 
expressly designed to determine differences 
between criminals and noncriminals, the 
Rorschach results as yet throw very little 
light on the relationship between personality 
and criminal behavior. 

As far as can be ascertained, only two 
studies have been undertaken primarily to 
compare criminals with the general popula- 
tion. Endacott*s gave the Rorschach to 100 
industrial school boys and compared his re- 
sults with those obtained by three European 
investigators, Behn-Eschenburg, Loosli-Us- 
tern and Lopfe, and one American, Hertz. 
On the basis of this comparison, he con- 
cludes that delinquents show a “tendency 
for the inhibition of all segments of the per- 
sonality while at the same time retaining 
good intellectual control and an almost 
pedantic regard for form.” Boynton and 
Walsworth” scored the Rorschach responses 
in such a way that delinquent and nonde- 
linquent girls could be compared with re- 
spect to intellectual development, insta- 
bility, impulsiveness, excitability, and 
adaptability. The two groups differed in 
that the public school girls showed greater 
intellectual development and more impul- 
siveness. These investigators conclude that 
“in so far as emotionality or personality 
measurement per se is concerned the Ror- 
schach test as here scored is of little assist- 
ance in differentiating between the two 
groups.” In a study of the reliability of the 
group method, Harrower-Erickson’? gave 
the Rorschach to 33 superior adults, 31 un- 
selected adults, 48 student nurses, 217 wom- 
en in the service, 229 male prisoners, and 173 
mental patients. Her findings revealed that 


as J. L. Endacott, Résults of 100 Male 
Juvenile Delinquents on the Rorschach Ink Blot 
Test,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, III 
(1941), 44-50. 

26P, L. Boynton and B. M. Walsworth, “‘Emo- 
tionality Test Scores of Delinquent and Non-delin- 
quent Girls,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XX XVIII (1943), 87-92. 


27 M. R. Harrower-Erickson, ‘‘A Multiple-Choice 
Test for Screening Purposes,” Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, V (1943), 331-41. 
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the prisoners “‘are much closer to the normal 
distribution than... the psychiatric pa- 
tients, but at the same time they have a 
smaller percentage of persons with out- 
standingly good records when compared 
with superior adults, the women in service, 
and the student nurses.” 

It may be that the Rorschach method, | 
considered by many clinical psychologists to | 
be the best available, will eventually help to} 
settle some of the questions about personali- 
ty and criminal behavior. If the results are 
to be at all convincing, however, investiga- 
tors using it will have to design their experi- 
ments with as much care as possible. Two of 
the Rorschach studies described in this pa- 
per failed to satisfy the requirement that 
experimental and control groups be equated 
with respect to those factors usually con- 
sidered to be associated with difference in 
test performance, while in the third the 
girls were purposely chosen to represent dif- 
ferent social classes. 


<. MISCELLANEOUS 


Adjustmeni.—The results obtained with 
adjustment questionnaires indicate that de- 
linquent children are very similar to the 
general population in their personal and 
social adjustments. At least these results do 
not confirm the popular impression that the 
typical delinquent child is poorly adjusted. 
Only four out of nine studies of this type re- 
vealed some difference in adjustment. In 
three of these cases** 2» 3° the groups com- 
pared were similar in all aspects of adjust- 
ment but one, and in the fourth the ob- 
served difference lost statistical significance 
(c.r. = .38) when intelligence was held con- 
stant. 

Introversion-Extroversion.—Studies with 


ithe Bernreuter and Neyman-Kohlstedt 


2 E. R. Bartlett and D. B. Harris, “Personality 
Factors in Delinquency,” School and Society, 
XLIII (1936), 653-56. 

29M. A. Merrill, Problems of Child Delinquency 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947), pp. 154-56. 

3° P, L. Boynton and B. M. Walsworth, op. cit. 


3: D. E. Capwell, op. cit. 
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touch on the problem of whether the crimi- 
nal is more introverted than the average per- 
son is. These studies are about evenly divid- 
ed on this question, that is, about one-half 
showed the delinquents to be slightly more 
introverted on the average than the controls 
are. It should be noted that none of the 
Bernreuter differences favoring the controls 
were statistically significant, and in the 
three Neymann-Kohlstedt studies test 
scores were merely compared with the score 
distribution obtained by the authors of the 
test. 

Maturity.—The findings obtained with 
questionnaires which measure various as- 
pects of maturity (e.g., Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale) follow the general pattern: 
the findings are not consistent among them- 
selves, and the sampling is too restricted to 
permit a generalization about the criminal 
population or even a part of it. 

Self-feelings—The Sweet Personal Atti- 
tudes Test was used several times to deter- 
mine whether delinquent children have the 
same self-feelings as other children have. 
Two studies revealed -the delinquent chil- 
dren as feeling more critical of, more differ- 
ent from, and more superior to, the average 
child; while three studies showed no essen- 
tial differences. If delinquent children have 
self-feelings which set them off from every- 
one else, such feelings will probably have to 
be identified by some other technique. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Research in the criminal personality has 
enjoyed a steady popularity during the last 
twenty-five years, although no single test 
has been used continuously throughout this 
period. Its popularity seems to be due main- 
ly to the availability of personality tests and 
to the repudiation of the view that criminals 
are inferior in intelligence to the general 


_ Population. 


2. When the results are considered chron- 


 ologically, there is nothing to indicate that 


the personality components of criminal be- 
havior are being established by this method. 
On the contrary, as often as not the evidence 
favored the view that personality traits are 


distributed in the criminal population in 
about the same way as in the general popu- 
lation (see Table 1). Moreover, the statisti- 
cal evidence opposed to the null hypothesis 
is equivocal because of the overlap between 
distributions whose means did differ by a“ 
significant amount. It may be remarked 
parenthetically that this overlap makes it 
practically impossible to predict individual 
delinquent behavior from an individual test 
score. 
3. The results of this method do not indi- 
cate whether criminal behavior is the result 
of a certain personality trait or whether the 
trait is the result of criminal experiences. In 
other words, whether a given trait was pres- 
ent at the onset of a delinquent career or 
whether the trait developed during that 
career is not shown. Conceivably, personali- 
ty factors and criminal behavior are merely 
correlates, both being the function of a third 
condition or set of conditions. The fact that 
many differences between criminal and con- 
trol groups decreased sharply when factors 
affecting the individual’s participation in a 
culture, such as age and socioeconomic posi- 
tion, were controlled, confirms this idea. 

4. Practically all criminal samples were 
drawn from prison population. Conclusions 
based on samples of prisoners cannot be ex- 
tended to the criminal population for the 
following reasons: (a) Samples of prisoners 
are generally regarded as not being repre- 
sentative of the criminal population; (d) the 
answers given by prisoners to personality 
questionnaires may be unreliable because of 
the prison situation; and (c) the prison ex- 
perience may produce changes in the per- 
sonality. 

5. The results of these studies cannot be 
grouped together for the purpose of estab- 
lishing generalizations about criminal be- 
havior and personality, because they are not 
equally valid. Few experiments were de- 
signed in such a way that comparisons could 
be drawn between criminals and noncrimi- 
nals similar in regard to age, intelligence, 
and cultural background. In many studies 
control groups were not used at all, but, 
rather, the average score for the experimen- 
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tal group was compared with a test norm, a 
procedure which may be considered defec- 
tive unless the experimental group and the 
standard population are alike in all signifi- 
cant respects. 

6. Most studies proceeded as if the crimi- 
nal population is homogeneous, since they 
grouped all types of offenders together. Fu- 
ture studies of this type should at least clas- 
sify individuals by type of offense in order to 
determine whether differences between dif- 
ferent classes of offenders exist. 

7. At present, personality tests seem to be 
useful chiefly as diagnostic aids in penal in- 
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stitutions rather than as a technique of 
criminological research. The Guttman tech- 
nique offers another approach to the prob- 
lem of whether criminals are psychologically 
different from noncriminals. Working from 
the usual sociological view that criminals 
possess distinct attitudes, an attempt can be 
made to establish a cutting point on the at- 
titude scale which will completely separate 
criminals and noncriminals. Work on this 
problem is now in progress. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


AND 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


INCOMPLETE MATCHING IN EX POST FACTO STUDIES' 


RONALD FREEDMAN 


ABSTRACT 


In every ex post facto matched-group study a large proportion of the cases in the experimental group 
are not matched because of the limited size of the control panel. This introduces a serious sampling problem 
since the difference between experimental and matched groups may not be the same for cases match 
easily as for those for which matching is difficult. Data are presented to demonstrate that educational differ- 
ences between matched groups of migrants and nonmigrants are statistically significant when 58 per cent of 
the original experimental group is matched but not when 89 per cent of the cases is matched. 


A serious sampling problem is introduced 
into ex post facto control-group studies 
when the original experimental group is 
greatly decreased in size in the process of 
matching. When only a part of the experi- 
mental group has been matched, can we be 
sure that the differences found between ex- 
perimental and control groups would have 
been of the same character if a higher pro- 
portion of the experimental group had been 
matched? 

For example, in Christiansen’s study? of 
the relationship between the completion of 
high school and economic adjustment, the 
original experimental group of 1,130 high- 
school graduates was reduced to 200 when 
matched with a control group of nonhigh- 
school graduates on five factors. The experi- 
mental group was reduced to 145 persons 
when matched on a sixth factor. It was re- 
duced to 23 when the six factors were used 
for precision control by identical individual 
matching. Even in the matched group of 
200, 82 per cent of the original experimen- 
tal group had been dropped in the matching 
process. Presumably, if the group of non- 
graduates from whom the “control” match- 


t This study is part of a series made possible by 
a grant from the Faculty Research Funds of the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies of 
the University of Michigan. A more complete 
description of the data and methodology for the 
series may be found in Ronald Freedman, and Amos 
Hawley, ‘‘Unemployment and Migration in the De- 
pression (1930-1935), Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XLIV (June, 1949). 260-72. 


2 Reported in F. Stuart Chapin, Experimental 
Designs in Sociological Research (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1947), pp. 99 ff. 


es were selected had been larger, a larger 
percentage of the experimental group might 
have been matched. The question is whether 
the difference in economic adjustment found 
between high-school graduates and non- 
graduates for the 400 persons compared 
would have been altered if a larger number 
of the original experimental group had 
been matched. 

Selection in the matching process will 
affect the results of such a study if the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the cases matched 
easily are related otherwise to the independ- 
ent and dependent variables than the char- 
acteristics which are difficult or impossible 
to match. The number matched depends on 
the number of available potential control 
cases. For example, in the Christiansen 
study the average high-school mark was one 
of the controls used for matching. Let us 
suppose that the cases with low high-school 
grades were more easily matched than 
others, so that the final matched cases in- 
cluded a high percentage of persons with rel- 
atively low grades. Let us suppose, further, 
that the difference in economic adjustment 
between high-school graduates and non- 
graduates is more marked for students with 
low grades than for those with high grades. 
Given these conditions, the final difference 
obtained would be at least in part a function 
of the selection of persons with low grades 
by the matching process. The matching 
would have overweighted the final sample 
with the kinds of matched pairs for whom 
the difference in economic adjustment is 
greatest. 

The selective effect of incomplete match- 
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ing is likely to be particularly important 
when significant variables are left uncon- 
trolled. This is likely to be the case in the 
present stage of development of techniques 
and availability of data. Thus, in the Chris- 
tiansen study, Chapin has indicated that 
“persistence” was an uncontrolled factor 
which may have been important. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that “‘persistence”’ 
is related to economic adjustment. It is also 
quite possible that “‘persistence” is more im- 
portant in determining completion of high 
school for persons with low grades than for 
those with high grades. If this is true, the 
selection of those with low grades in the 
final sample might amount to a selection of 
highly persistent persons with low grades in 
the high-school-graduate group as compared 
with the nongraduate group and thus might 
seriously affect the results. Selective over- 
weighting of highly persistent persons in the 
final sample might account for part—or 
even all—of the obtained difference. 

These remarks about the pioneering 
Christiansen experiment are not intended as 
a criticism. I do not know whether selective 
matching had the effects suggested. My pur- 
pose has been to demonstrate the necessity 
for inquiring closely into such potential se- 
lective influences in cases of incomplete 
matching. 

In one phase of a study of migration, con- 
ducted by the author and Amos Hawley, 
the postulated effect of selective matching 
on the final results can be demonstrated. 
This study is particularly suitable for such 
a demonstration because an unusually high 
percentage of the original group studied was 
matched by identical individual matching. 

The study used as the basis for this dem- 
onstration involves a comparison of the ed- 
ucational status of migrants to Flint, Michi- 
gan, from other places in Michigan with the 
educational status of matched nonmigrants 
in Flint. This is one part of a series of studies 
of selective migration in which migrants to 
Flint and Grand Rapids are compared as to 


3 The substantive aspects of the study of migra- 
tion in relation to education will appear in a forth- 
coming article. 
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a number of characteristics with matched 
groups of nonmigrants at the points of de- 
parture and destination of migration. The 
data for all these studies are from the statis- 
tics for 1935 which are published in the 
Michigan Census of Population and Unem- 
ployment.4 

The original experimental sample for the 
study reported here consisted of all those 
white, male, nonfarm’ migrants to Flint 
from other places in Michigan who were at 
least twenty-five years old at the time of 
migration to Flint and for whom there were 
schedules in the Michigan Census. This 
group consisted of 270 persons. 

Each migrant was “matched” with a 
control nonmigrant in Flint. The charac- 
teristics used for matching were age (within 
three years), occupation (in socioeconomic 
categories used by the United States 
census), occupational mobility (change be- 
tween socioeconomic categories), marital 
status, employment status, unemployment 
history (whether unemployed for one year 
cumulatively between 1930 and time of 
migration). For every characteristic except 
marital status the matching was done as 
of the date of migration. 

A series of five random samples were se- 
lected from the Flint schedules of eligible 
nonmigrants to be used successively as the 
potential matches. All possible matches were 
made from the first of these random samples 
before proceeding to the next group. This 
was done for each of the five random groups. 
Since the potential number of “control” 
matches was so great, it was possible in the 
end to find matches for 240, of 88.9 per cent, 
of all the member of the original group. If 
the number in the potential control group 
had been smaller, the number in the experi- 
mental group matched might have been con- 
siderably smaller and the final results differ- 
ent. For example, suppose that the first two 


4 Michigan State Emergency Welfare Relief Com- 
mission, Nos. 1-10 (Lansing, 1937). 


5 Persons with farm occupations were not treated 
in this part of the study, since it was impossible 
to match them in Flint with respect to occupa- 
tion. 
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random groups of nonmigrants had consti- 
tuted the entire group of potential nonmi- 
grant matches. In this case, would the re- 
sults have been significantly different from 
those finally attained? If the matching had 
been less complete, would the results have 
been different? 

In this particular case, we can state defi- 
nitely that the results did vary with the 
completeness of the matching. From the 
first two random control-group panels, 157, 
or 58.1 per cent, of the original experimental 
group were matched. For these 157 matched 
cases the migrants had a significantly higher 
average educational attainment than did the 
control nonmigrants: the average migrant 
had completed 10.61 years of school as com- 
pared with 9.95 years for nonmigrants. The 
critical ratio for this difference was 2.44.° 
However, when the 83 cases matched later 
from the last three random groups of non- 
migrants were added, the difference for the 
final group of 240 was reduced. The average 
migrant had completed 10.15 years of 
school, and the average nonmigrant had 
completed 9.77 years of school; and the criti- 
cal ratio was found to be 1.65.° In short, the 
difference between migrants and nonmi- 
grants is “significant” at the 5 per cent 
level when matching is less complete; it is 
not significant at this level when the com- 


6 The correlation term in the formula for stand- 
ard error of the difference was taken into account. 


pleteness of matching is increased.7 

It appears that the difference between 
pairs matched most easily is not the same as 
the difference between pairs which were 
more difficult to match. The nature of the 
difference found is apparently a function of 
something connected with characteristics 
matched most easily. 

These findings suggest that it is desirable 
to be cautious in interpreting the results of 
matched-group studies when the percentage 
of cases matched is not large. Chapin has in- 
dicated that the smallness of the number 
matched is not important, because careful 
“control” matching produces a “‘pure”’ com- 
parison in which experimental homogeneity 
is attained.* However, short of perfect con- 
trol, which we are not likely to attain in the 
near future, it would appear that uncon- 
trolled variables may be hooked up with 
those controlled in such a way as to modify 
the results in relationship to the complete- 
ness of the matching. The proportion 
matched may determine a system of unde- 
signed weights which attach to the particu- 
lar values of control variables most easily 
matched. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


7 The 5 per cent level is more or less arbitrary. 
However, as between the first and second critical 
ratios the probability that the difference is due to 
chance rises from less than 2 in 100 to 1 in 10. 


8 Chapin, op. cit., p. 103. 


ICHHEISER’S MISUNDERSTAND- 
INGS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


November 2, 1949 
To the Editor: 


The publication, as a supplement to the 
September, 1949, issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology, of Misunderstandings 
in- Human Relations by Gustav Ichheiser 
might lead those who are unacquainted with 
the field to assume that social psychology 
has remained in a state of apathy for the 
past twenty years or so and that social psy- 
chologists are currently befuddled, bereft of 
ideas, and in urgent need of salvation. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Neither sociologists, psychologists, nor 
we hybrids who call ourselves “social psy- 
chologists” believe, as Dr. Ichheiser con- 
tends in his introductory statement, that be- 
cause something is evident it is ipso facto 
unworthy of scientific study. It is, rather, 
the metaphysicians who hold to this view 
and ignore the evident in their preoccupa- 
tion with the verbal constructs they fashion 
for their own amusement. Sociologists, psy- 
chologists, and social psychologists quite 
knowingly focus their attention upon such 
obvious facts as that men everywhere live in 
some sort of society and that societies differ 
from one another and change through time. 
What they try to do is to ascertain the rela- 
tionship of various obvious facts, which is 
never self-evident, and in this endeavor they 
differ not at all from those who labor in any 
of the other sciences. Some of the data of 
modern astronomy, physics, and biology are 
perhaps not obvious, at least to the layman, 
for they become apparent only through in- 
struments that extend normal sense-percep- 
tions. But the data of the social sciences are 
all derived from the commonplace substance 
of daily life. Thus, to labor the point that a 
study of the obvious is not necessarily a 
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fruitless endeavor indicates, at the very 
least, a misunderstanding of the function of 
science and, at the worst, a confusion of the 
scientist with the metaphysician. 

But perhaps the introductory section of 
the essay is intended only to provide an iron- 
clad and automatic defense against criticism 
of the concepts subsequently presented, 
much as St. Thomas’ Summa theologica was 
intended to provide the medieval church 
with a logical alibi for the church’s every de- 
ficiency. A case could be made for this inter- 
pretation, especially in view of the fact that, 
many pages later, Dr. Ichheiser again rises 
in anticipatory self-defense, saying, in sub- 
stance, that the concepts he presents are en- 
tirely original and that any similarity they 
may bear to what others may have written 
ten years ago can be explained by the fact 
that he “. . . said it himself for the first time 
not ten but perhaps fifteen or eighteen years 
earlier” (p. 68). If this interpretation of his 
introductory section be valid, then I can 
only say that Dr. Ichheiser still misunder- 
stands the function of science, which is not 
to establish personal claims to priority of 
discovery but to extend knowledge through 
continual discovery. 

Ichheiser’s theses are that there is a dis- 
tinction and often also a contrast between 
the feelings and thoughts of an individual 
and his perceivable behavior; that the indi- 
vidual is judged by others on the basis of the 
latter, often in oversimplified and culturally 
defined terms; and, therefore, that misun- 
derstandings often arise in human relation- 
ships. Such misunderstandings, he contends, 
are especially common in the relatively su- 
perficial and impersonal associations that 
are characteristic of modern life; to under- 
stand them is to understand all the impor- 
tant phenomena of contemporary society. 
The author insists that his essay thus pro- 
vides a fresh base for the development of a 
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valid social psychology, and he implies that 
all our efforts to study human relations in 
objective terms and through objective meas- 
urement have been worse than futile because 
they have ignored the real core of the mat- 
ter. 

But all these points are aspects of social 
psychology with which social psychologists 
are entirely familiar and about which it 
might seem that no misunderstanding could 
possibly arise. I do not know exactly when 
scientific attention was first directed toward 
the obvious fact (obvious in the sense that 
even the most unsophisticated layman rec- 
ognizes its existence) that what a man con- 
siders himself to be and what others judge 
him to be may not coincide. But certainly 
the nineteenth-century introspective psy- 
chologists were concerned, in however un- 
profitable a way, with what a man feels him- 
self to be as distinct from what he does out- 
wardly. And a clear and highly profitable, 
albeit now old-fashioned, analysis of the dis- 
tinction and of how it arises was made by 
Cooley around the turn of the century; 
Baldwin and Mead had begun to develop 
their various attacks upon the same problem 
even before that. Some of the early behav- 
iorists somewhat lost sight of the distinction, 
tending to identify the “emotion” of fear 
with actions that are interpreted by others 
as indicating fear. But this error soon be- 
came apparent, and the correction of it in- 
volved an explicit recognition that what the 
individual feels and thinks is not identical 
with what he does and says. The psycho- 
logical literature of the late 1920’s is 
crowded with exhaustive variations on this 
theme, and for the past twenty years and 
more no psychologist or sociologist could af- 
ford to ignore that distinction, and few 
have done so. The terms used in discussing 
it (“subjective” and “objective,” “covert” 
and “overt,” and “implicit” and “explicit” 
behavior; such terms as “self” and “ego,” 
which are used to indicate covert as distinct 
from overt behavior) are many and varied. 
That no writer has heretofore undertaken to 
make the distinction between covert and 
overt behavior (terms which happen to be 


my personal preference) the basis for an en- 
tire system of social psychology does not in- 
dicate ignorance of its existence or preoccu- 
pation with other and lesser matters. It 
simply indicates an awareness that this dis- 
tinction is only one of the many obvious 
facts of social life. To offer this distinction as 
a “new” discovery is to indicate an unpar- 
donable ignorance of social psychology. 
And only ignurance, or perhaps misunder- 
standing, of all that has been said about 
racial and other forms of personality stereo- 
typing could lead one to assume that the 
prevalence of misunderstanding in human 
relations has somehow escaped the attention 
of social psychologists. Actually, social psy- 
chologists have studied this particular phe- 
nomenon more intensively than they have 
most of the other aspects of the field. It is 
now well known (as distinct from just ‘“‘ob- 
vious”’) that in initial or tenuous association 
people invariably prejudge one another and, 
in making their prejudgments, take outward 
behavior as signs of inner characteristics and 
that, in general, the judging process involves 
classification into a predetermined category 
(the personality stereotype) which may be 
of cultural origin, as a racial stereotype is, 
or of individual derivation, as is Dr. Ich- 
heiser’s own peculiar image of the social psy- 
chologist for whom he seems to have written 
his essay. Our knowledge of the process of 
stereotyping and of the origin of stereotypes 
is lamentably limited. But efforts have been 
made, some on highly refined experimental 
levels, to ascertain the roles of such factors 
as speech, gesture, physique, dress, in the 
stereotyping process; all the racial and many 
of the other attitudinal studies have been 
attempts to ascertain the nature and cor- 
relates of current stereotypes; and much at- 
tention has been devoted to the effects of 
stereotyping upon interpersonal and inter- 
group relations. And, in a great deal of what 
has been done, due consideration has been 
given to the mediating effects of situational 
factors; for, at least since the controversy 
over the Hartshorne-May studies, all psy- 
chologists and most sociologists have been 
keenly aware of the fact that behavior, in- 
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cluding that of stereotyping, is always con- 
ditioned by, among other things, the situa- 
tional context in which it occurs. 

That Misunderstandings in Human Rela- 
tions could treat concepts that have been 
discussed and studied for years as new dis- 
coveries and without reference to all that 
has gone before is almost unbelievable. The 
fact is that, had the author first glanced 
through almost any one of the current text- 
books on social psychology, he would have 
saved himself the great labor that undoubt- 
edly entered into the composition of his es- 
say and would at the same time have saved 
me, and no doubt many others, the labor of 
studying that essay in the hope that some 
small new fact or interpretation might be 
found in the welter of misconceptions and 
commonplaces. 

I shall not bother to demonstrate the un- 
tenable character of much of what Dr. Ich- 
heiser says, for apparently such demonstra- 
tion would serve no useful purpose. I note 
that Dr. Ichheiser was not impressed by the 
patient and pointed criticism of one of his 
views that Wirth made some time ago 
(American Journal of Sociology, LIV (March, 
1949], Ppp. 399-400). He incorporates that 
view, unmodified, in this subsequent essay. 
In spite of its considerable bibliography and 
an occasional reference to the work of 
others, Misunderstandings in Human Rela- 
tions must have been developed in a 
vacuum. 

The danger to social psychology arises 
from the fact that in this essay the point 
that misunderstandings in human relations 


occur is reiterated, misinterpreted, and dis- 
torted until this phenomenon is made to 
seem not only a new discovery but the dis- 
covery of the age. Even more frightening 
than this attempt to concoct another in the 
long series of particularistic dogmas is the 
fact that the author would have us believe 
that this particular facet of social life can be 
studied only by the armchair, or meditative, 
method. Thus, not only does Misunder- 
standings in Human Relations arise out of a 
misunderstanding of current sociopsycho- 
logical knowledge and understandings; it 
also makes the greater and more dangerous 
error of advocating an enduring misunder- 
standing of human relations. 


RICHARD T. LAPIERE 
Stanford University 


REJOINDER 


December 6, 1950 
To the Editor: 

I read with great interest the preceding 
comment of Professor LaPiere about my 
Misunderstandings in Human Relations and 
feel that he has demonstrated in the most 
convincing manner that everything I am 
saying in my essay is both obvious and false. 
This dual achievement of mine, Professor 
LaPiere, I am sure, will admit is a sign of 
my great and almost unique originality. For 
what all other social psychologists are saying 
is always only obvious or false—but never 
both at the same time. 

GusTAv ICHHEISER 
Chicago 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Catholic Sociological Society.— 
At the society’s annual convention at Ford- 
ham University in New York in December, 
Clement S. Mihanovich, director of the de- 
partment of sociology at St. Louis Univer- 
sity, was elected president. 

Others elected to office were Sister Mary 
Gabriel, G.N.S.H., D’Youville College, Buf- 
falo, first vice-president; Edward A. Huth, 
University of Dayton, Ohio, second vice- 
president; the Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, 
§.J., Loyola University, Chicago, executive 
secretary. The Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
bishop of Kansas City, Missouri, was re- 
elected to the position of honorary president. 


Barnard College—The Public Service 
Fellowship for 1950-51 is to be awarded toa 
candidate from the West. In May, 1934, the 
Women’s Organization for National Pro- 
hibition Reform established a fellowship for 
women college graduates who show promise 
of usefulness in public service, in the broad 
sense of the term. Under the conditions of 
this gift, a fellowship of $1,800 is now being 
offered for a year of graduate study at any 
approved college or university in one of the 
fields of the social sciences. This fellowship 
is awarded annually by the faculty of Bar- 
nard College, not later than May 1. Candi- 
dates for 1950-51 must be graduates of ap- 
proved institutions in the states of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 

A candidate applying for this fellowship 
must (1) be a citizen of the United States; 
(2) have received or be assured of receiving 
the Bachelor’s degree not earlier than May, 
1942, or later than July, 1950, from a college 
or university on the accepted list approved 
by the Association of American Universi- 
ties; (3) have shown special ability and in- 


terest in the social sciences; (4) show prom- 
ise of future usefulness in the public service; 
(5) be of good moral character and have 
suitable personal qualities. 

Applications must be submitted on the 
regular application form, which will be fur- 
nished by the chairman of the committee on 
request. Applications and recommendations 
must reach the committee not later than 
April 1, 1950. Directions for application will 
be supplied with the application blank. The 
chairman of the faculty committee is Profes- 
sor Basil Rauch. Other members are Mrs. 
Mary H. Fairbanks, Professor Conrad 
Arensberg, and Dean Millicent C. McIn- 
tosh. 


The British Journal of Sociology.—In 
February, 1950, there appeared the first is- 
sue of a new journal, The British Journal of 
Sociology. This journal is published jointly 
by Messrs. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
Ltd., and the London School of Economics 
and Political Science and edited by Profes- 
sors Morris Ginsberg, David Glass, and 
T. H. Marshall. The aim of the Journal is to 
provide a medium for the publication of 
original research in the various fields of so- 
ciology, social psychology, and social phi- 
losophy ; critical studies or discussions in the 
various fields of inquiry; surveys of develop- 
ments and literature in special fields; and 
book reviews. Thus, while the title of the 
new journal is The British Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, its scope is international. It will seek to 
secure the co-operation of scholars in other 
countries, to serve as an international focus, 
and to further the development of com- 
parative studies. 

The first issue contains the following ar- 
ticles: “Social Structure and the Ruling 
Class,” by Raymond Aron; “The Applica- 
tion of Social Research,” by David V. Glass; 
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“Problems and Methods of Research in 
Race Relations,” by Louis Wirth; “The 
Psychology of Social Class,” by H. Eysenck ; 
and “The Social Grading of Occupations,” 
by J. Hall and D. Caradog Jones. 

Subsequent issues will include papers by 
Friedman on Karl Renner’s Institutions of 
Private Law; by Mace on group co-operation 
in industry; by Professor Geiger of Denmark 
on the Danish intelligentsia; by D. Caradog 
Jones on the origins and success of Cam- 
bridge University students; by Riemer on 
neighborhood units and neighborhood struc- 
ture; and by Burt on the trend of Scottish 
intelligence. 


Brooklyn College of the City of New York. 
—Herbert Hewitt Stroup has been pro- 
moted to associate professor in the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology. 

Marion Cuthbert has been promoted to 
assistant professor in the department. 

Feliks Gross made a field trip in the sum- 
mer of 1949 to the Wind River Reservation 
to study the value-systems of the Shoshonee 
and Arapaho Indians. He also served again 
as director of the Institute of International 
Affairs, University of Wyoming. 

Alfred McClung Lee, formerly depart- 
mental chairman at Wayne University, has 
joined the staff as professor of sociology and 
anthropology. He is offering courses in the 
graduate division. 

John Vincent Murra, of the University of 
Puerto Rico, and Elizabeth Briant Lee, for- 
merly of Wayne University, are serving as 
lecturers in the department. 

Marion Cuthbert is the author of Songs 
of Creation, a book published in October 
1949 by the Woman’s Press. 

LeRoy E. Bowman is conducting an ex- 
perimental course on field experience in so- 
cial agencies. His pamphlet How To Lead 
Discussion was translated into German in 
1948 and is now about to appear in Danish 
in Denmark. He is chairman of the Green- 
wich Village Community Audit, a survey of 
racial and religious discriminatory practices. 

Robert W. Ehrich, instructor in sociology 
and anthropology, has received a grant from 


the Viking Fund to aid in the preparation for 
publication of two monographs: A Racial 
Analysis of Montenegro and Homolka: A 
Late Neolithic Fortified Village in Bohemia, 


University of Calcutta.—Benoy Sarkar, of 
the University of Calcutta, a distinguished 
research leader in economics and sociology, 
died at the age of sixty-three on November 
23, “fa heart attack, while on a lecture tour 
of American universities sponsored by the 
Institute of International Education. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—The 
corporation has made a grant of $260,000, 
payable over a two-year period, to the Social 
Science Research Council for area-training 
fellowships and travel grants. The corpora- 
tion is continuing its support of the national 
area fellowship program set up by the coun- 
cil in 1947. The program provides fellow- 
ships for individuals who have not yet re- 
ceived the doctoral degree and travel grants 
to specialists for research on problems which 
are clearly related to an understanding of 
the contemporary culture of the major for- 
eign areas of the world. 

A grant of $32,500 has been made to 
Michigan State College for a study of prob- 
lems involved in technical assistance to eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas. 

Through its Social Research Service, the 
college is developing a program of research 
and training in agricultural extension meth- 
ods in co-operation with the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa 
Rica. Under the present grant, Charles P. 
Loomis, director of the service, plans to ex- 
tend both the research and the training ac- 
tivities to other parts of Latin America. 


University of Connecticut—Arthur L. 
Wood, of Bucknell University, has joined the 
staff of the department of sociology and an- 
thropology as associate professor of sociol- 
ogy. Dr. Wood will offer courses in criminol- 
ogy and penology at both the undergraduate 
levels and will direct research in these fields. 

Walter I. Wardwell has been appointed 
to the staff of the department of sociology 
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and anthropology as instructor in sociology. 
Mr. Wardwell will teach the sociology of oc- 
cupations and industrial sociology. 

Charles Wisdom, assistant professor of 
anthropology, is on leave for the current 
academic year and is doing advanced study 
at the University of Chicago. During Mr. 
Wisdom’s absence, his courses are being 
taught by Robert R. Howard, a Ph.D. can- 
didate in anthropology at Yale University. 

Erwin Rubington is a part-time instruc- 
tor in sociology during the current academic 
year. 

Sydney Croog is teaching courses in in- 
troductory sociology and introductory an- 
thropology at the Hartford branch of the 
University of Connecticut. Both Mr. Rub- 
ington and Mr. Croog are Ph.D. candidates 
at Yale. 


Eastern Sociological Society—The 1950 
annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological 
Society will be held on April 22 and 23 at 
Boston University. Members are urged to 
submit papers for the sessions on current 
sociological research projects by March 15 
to the chairman of the committee on re- 
search, Jessie Bernard, department of so- 
ciology, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. Communications re- 
lating to other sessions of the program are to 
be addressed to the president, M. F. Nim- 
koff, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. The secretary-treasurer of the so- 
ciety is Bernhard J. Stern, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


Hebrew University—Pursuant to the 
establishment of an Institute of Labour and 
the Cooperative Movement, the Hebrew 
University announces three vacancies for 
the following senior posts (lecturer or pro- 
fessor) within the new institute: (1) labor 
economies, industrial relations, and related 
subjects; (2) the history and ideology of la- 
bor movements in general and the Jewish 
labor movement in particular; (3) the his- 
tory, ideology, and problems of the co-oper- 
ative movement, with special reference to its 
significance in Israel. Each of the posts re- 


quires teaching as well as research, the 
teaching to be carried out eventually in 
Hebrew. 

Remuneration is in accordance with the 
salary and pension schedule of the Hebrew 
University. Applications must be in writing 
and should give full details on age, training, 
and qualifications, former and present posi- 
tions, publications, and general experience. 
The names and addresses of three references 
should also be given. Applications should be 
received not later than March 15, 1950, by 
the Academic Secretary, Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem, Israel. 


University of Kentucky.—George A. Dale, 
director of education in the Native Service 
of Alaska, and J. R. Cullen, director of edu- 
cation in Uganda, as visiting lecturers in the 
department of sociology gave special lec- 
tures in the autumn term on the Alaskan 
Eskimo and the Buganda in Africa. 

Irwin T. Sanders, author of a recent study 
of Balkan peasant life (Balkan Village [Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1949]) has been 
given the Distinguished Professor award of 
the faculty of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences for the current year. 

C. Arnold Anderson has returned after a 
year’s leave of absence at the University of 
California in Berkeley. 

James W. Gladden, formerly of Mount 
Union College in Ohio, has been added as as- 
sistant professor to teach courses on the fam- 
ily, industrial sociology, and religion and 
culture. 


The National University of Mexico.— 
Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales of the 
National University of Mexico is publishing 
a series of little books under the general 
title Cuadernos de sociologia. The numbers 
which have appeared so far are Los Partidos 
politicos, Las Clases sociales, Valor sociolé- 
gico de “Folklore,” all of the preceding by 
Lucio Mendieta y Nijiez, director of the 
institute; Sociologia de la universidad, by 
Roberto Agramonte; El Mundo hist6rico y 
social, by Juan Roura Parella (reviewed by 
L. L. Bernard in the American Journal of 
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Sociology, LIV [1948], 275-76); Problemas 
de la universidad, by Lucio Mendieta y 
Niifiez and José Gémez Robleda; and Intro- 
ducci6n a la psiquiairia social, by Roger 
Bastide. These compact little volumes give 
to North American sociologists an intimate 
glimpse of the thinking, teaching, and re- 
search of their colleagues in Mexico. The 
first two are descriptive interpretations by 
a participant observer who knows Mexican 
life as lawyer, public official, and researcher. 
The fourth and sixth reveal significant simi- 
larities and differences between the univer- 
sities of Latin and North America. The fifth 
displays the profound influence of the Ger- 
man philosopher Dilthey on Latin-American 
scholars. The seventh is a translation. 


University of New Hampshire Herbert 
J. Moss, assistant professor of sociology, has 
recently been appointed secretary of the uni- 
versity. Dr. Moss will continue teaching 
part time until June 30. 

Owen B. Durgin has been appointed 
part-time instructor to assist with Dr. 
Moss’s courses during the second semester. 


New York University—A program in 
criminology and correctional administration 
has been set up in the Graduate School of 
Arts and Science and the Graduate Division 
of Public Service. Paul W. Tappan has been 
named co-ordinator of the program. A spe- 
cial program for the training of personnel in 
the institutional care of problem children 
has been made possible by a grant from 
Lavenburg Center House, which also pro- 
vides a limited number of fellowships and 
internships at Youth House and Girls’ 
Camp, detention facilities serving the Chil- 
dren’s Court of New York City. 

Professor Tappan is currently engaged in 
co-ordinating materials for a volume on 
Contemporary Correction, to include sections 
prepared by more than thirty specialists in 
the various fields of correction. He is also 
preparing three chapters for a volume on 
social problems to be edited by Francis 
Merrill. 

During the summer John Landgraf con- 
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tinued field research under a grant from the 
Viking Fund, in western New Mexico. The 
research is associated with the Laboratory of 
Social Relations at Harvard University, 
which is assisting with funds. 

A Viking Fund grant-in-aid enabled John 
J. Honigmann to study the modern Eskimo 
community at Great Whale River, Quebec, 
during the summer of 1949. He was accom- 
panied in his study by Nathan Altshuler, 
now of the University of Michigan. 

H. Ashley Weeks and Henry J. Meyer 
served during the summer as consultants, 
appointed by the Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany, to the Darmstadt Com- 
munity Survey. 

Edgar Borgatta, who received a fellow- 
ship in the graduate school, is an instructor 
at University College of New York Univer- 
sity. 


Northwestern University—William _L. 
Bailey, professor emeritus of sociology, is a 
member of the department at the University 
of Maryland. He is on special duty, teaching 
classes of officers at the Pentagon and at air 
headquarters at Bolling Field, on the sub- 
ject of his lifelong field of special interest, 
the patterns of cities as viewed from the air, 
and on the problems of world organization 
for war and peace. He is to go to Germany 
this year for lectures to the army air schools 
in Berlin and Munich. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Roy I. Knox 
and Donald H. Goff have been appointed 
instructors. 

Robert S. Hean, Gerhard J. Falk, and 
John E. Hughes have been appointed part- 
time instructors. 

Peter P. Jonitis is assisting the Legal Di- 
vision of the National Mental Health Foun- 
dation in working out a project for Pennsyl- 
vania’s hospitals for the mentally ill. 

Otto Pollak is serving as consulting so- 
ciologist to the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York City, New York, on a project to 
explore whether the practice of child guid- 
ance may be enriched by adopting for its use 
knowledge available in the social sciences 
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and to learn whether this practice discloses 
the need for further research in the social 
sciences. 

J. P. Shalloo is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Crime Prevention of the American 
Prison Association. 

W. Rex Crawford is serving as director of 
foreign students at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He acted as director of the ship 
orientation program on three student ships 
last summer for the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee and directed an international 
seminar for the committee in Vienna last 
August. 

Edward P. Hutchinson is acting as con- 
sultant to the Population Division in the de- 
partment of social affairs of the United 
Nations. 

Thorsten Sellin was visiting professor of 
sociology at Princeton University during the 
fall semester. Last August he was a member 
and rapporteur of an international commit- 
tee convened by the secretary-general of the 
United Nations to advise the secretariat on 
a program of inquiry and research in the 
prevention of crime and the treatment of of- 
fenders. He was recently elected a member 
of the American Philosophical Society and 
the Société d’Histoire de Droit, Paris. He 
has been granted a leave of absence begin- 
ning with the spring semester, 1950, when he 
will assume the post of secretary-general of 
the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission. His address will be Oberweg 
12, Bern, Switzerland. 

Dorothy S. Thomas is consultant on the 
1950 census of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office of the President. She is also 
a member of the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Committee on 
Research of the Population Association of 
America. 


Pi Lambda Theta.—Pi Lambda Theta, 
the National Association for Women in Edu- 
cation, announces two $400 awards for re- 
search on professional problems of women to 
be granted on or before August 15, 1950, 
— the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 

und. 


An unpublished study may be submitted 
on any aspect of the professional problems 
and contributions of women, either in edu- 
cation or in some other field. Among others, 
studies of women’s status, professional train- 
ing, responsibilities, and contributions to 
education and to society, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, will be acceptable. No study 
granted an award shall become the property 
of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda 
Theta in any way restrict the subsequent 
publication of a study for which an award is 
granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta shall 
have the privilege of inserting an introduc- 
tory statement in the printed form of any 
study for which an award is made. 

Three copies of the final report of the 
completed research study shall be submitted 
to the Committee on Studies and Awards by 
June 1, 1950. Information concerning the 
awards and the form in which the final re- 
port shall be prepared will be furnished upon 
request. All inquiries should be addressed to 
the chairman of the Committee on Studies 
and Awards, Alice H. Hayden, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Princeton University.—Official approval 
has been received for a program of study 
leading to the Ph.D. degree in sociology. 
This graduate program adds six new courses 
to the six already offered. The existence of 
various research bureaus in the social sci- 
ences at the university makes it possible for 
the student to work out combined programs 
and also makes available a number of re- 
search fellowships specifically allocated to 
some of these bureaus. These include the 
Bureau of Urban Research, the Office of 
Population Research, the Office of Public 
Opinion Research, and the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section. The staff of the sociology and 
anthropology section of the department of 
economics and social institutions includes 
the following: Professors Frederick F. 
Stephan and Frank W. Notestein; Associate 
Professor Wilbert E. Moore; Assistant Pro- 
fessors Edward C. Devereux, Marion J. 
Levy, Jr., Gerald W. Breese, Don J. Hager, 
and Melvin M. Tumin; Instructors Dennis 
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Social Structure. By GEORGE PETER MuRDOCK. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xvii+ 
387. $6.00. 

Cultural anthropology has been mainly a 
descriptive science. Its recognized leaders have 
been careful observers and shrewd interpreters 
of the variegated life-ways of man. But the 
number of their members who have been sys- 
tematizers of knowledge operating on a level of 
scientific rigor beyond the reach of the well-in- 
formed layman has been small. Perhaps this was 
inevitable and even desirable, given the scope 
of “the study of man” and the inescapable im- 
maturity of the social sciences as compared with 
their older and more venerated brethren, the 
physical sciences. 

If the direction of growth of this rapidly 
changing field of study is to be thought of as 
progressive by its sideline critics, it must give 
at least occasional evidence of having taken a 
new spurt forward toward the goal so earnestly 
striven for by its “recent”? founders—men like 
Boas, Spier, Kroeber, and Lowie—who sought to 
build their modest discipline into a science of 
man. The writer believes that Murdock’s new 
book, more than any other volume written in 
the first half of the twentieth century, will come 
to symbolize the full measure to which man has 
achieved a scientific understanding of his social 
behavior within the confines of its institutional 
setting. 

Notwithstanding the publisher’s praise and 
the author’s claims, there can be no doubt that 
Murdock has nicely integrated certain concepts 
into a provocative whole, full of uncommon in- 
sights. For him the crucial scientific problem is 
that of discovering the factors which have led 
different peoples to select or reject particular 
criteria as a basis for differentiating or equating 
kinsmen (the congruity between kinship terms 
and behavior patterns is regarded as firmly es- 
tablished but not absolute). When criteria of 
generation, sex, affinity,” collaterality, bifurca- 
tion, and polarity are recognized, the distinc- 
tions produced lead to denotative terms. When 
one or more of these criteria are ignored, i-e., 
when certain fundamental distinctions between 
primary, secondary, and tertiary relatives are 


not made, a classificatory term arises. Subsidi- 
ary criteria include relative age, speaker’s sex, 
and decedence. “These nine criteria have an em- 
pirical as well as a logical basis; severally and in 
combination they appear to include all the 
principles actually employed by human societies 
in the linguistic classification and differentiation 
of kinsmen” (p. ror). 

In addition to the above criteria, called “in- 
herent distinctions,” there are aspects of social 
structure or cultural behavior (kinship terms, 
forms of marriage, rules of descent, rules of resi- 
dence, family forms, etc.) which significantly in- 
crease either the perceptible dissimilarities or 
similarities between relatives of different kin- 
types in particular societies. They may function 
either as “social differentials” or as ‘“‘social 
equalizers.” The kinds of similarities and dis- 
similarities so created are coincidence, proximi- 
ty, participation, analogy, and immateriality. 

With this orientation as background, the 
author is able to state what is undoubtedly his 
most fundamental proposition: “The extension 
and differentiation of kinship terminology is the 
product of the joint interplay of all inherent and 
cultural factors which significantly affect the 
degree of similarity or dissimilarity between 
particular categories of relatives” (p. 138). 
From this basic postulate (and thirteen underly- 
ing assumptions) thirty theorems are deduced 
and statistically tested to demonstrate an inter- 
dependence of association between aspects of 
social structure, functioning as social equalizers 
and differentials, and kinship structure defined 
in terms of the recognition or ignoring of inher- 
ent distinctions between relatives. To cite but 
two examples: when an “aunt” is called ‘‘moth- 
er,” there is a tendency to call the aunt’s daugh- 
ter or “cousin,” “sister”; when there is sororal 
polygyny, there is a tendency for mother and 
mother’s sister to be designated by the same 
term and for father’s sister to be designated by 
a different term. 

Following this more or less static kind of 
analysis, Murdock enters into a discussion of the 
dynamics of social organization. He states that 
the evolutionist scheme of a matrilineal-patri- 
lineal-bilateral succession in the forms of social 
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organization or its inversion in the hands of the 
American historical school of anthropology is 
false. There is a striking lack of correlation be- 
tween the forms of social organization and levels 
or types of technology, economy, property 
rights, class structure, or political integration. 
Contrary to the claims of historical interpreters, 
traits of social organization show practically no 
tendency to cluster into complexes similar to the 
distribution of those cultural artifacts and food 
crops which have been used to determine the 
boundaries of cultural areas. Rather, “they tend 
to occur widely over the entire earth in many 
disconnected areas almost as though their ap- 
pearance were due to sheer chance” (p. 193). 
Likewise, “functionalist” interpretations fare no 
better in accounting for the phenomena of social 
organization, since they do not allow of any 
fundamental revision of basic patterns. In em- 
phasizing the internal integration of social sys- 
tems, they have failed to illuminate the dynam- 
ics of cultural change. 

Murdock suggests that the “solution” of this 
problem of order in change lies in none of the 
three major bodies of anthropological theory. 
Rather, it is found in viewing social organization 
as a semi-independent system having an inter- 
nal dynamics of its own. Despite the wide varie- 
ty of external influences (especially economic 
factors, such as the available sources and tech- 
niques of producing food, the types and distri- 
bution of property, etc.) upon social organiza- 
tion, the ease of independent invention operat- 
ing within the principle of limited possibilities 
is sufficient to establish a similarity of structural 
forms. The rule of residence is the one aspect of 
social structure that reacts to external influ- 
ences, but so few are the alternatives in resi- 
dence rules and so dependent are other features 
of social organization upon them that the theo- 
retically possible number of subsequent social 
changes is markedly restricted. No assumptions 
about ultimate origins are necessary to this 
viewpoint. “From any type, only certain other 
types can be reached through direct transition, 
though any other type can be reached through 
a sufficient number of successive steps” (p. 219). 

The author’s theory is implemented by de- 
tailed analytical statements and by an empirical 
classification of two hundred and fifty sample 
societies into eleven major types of social struc- 
ture, each with several subtypes. The major 
types are constructions of particular combina- 
tions of kinship (specifically, cousin) terminolo- 
gy and rules of descent. “Under each primary 


type a separate subtype is set up for each varia- 
tion in residence rules or descent” (p. 225). 
Murdock writes: “All that is claimed for the 
classification is that it represents, to the best of 
our ability, all the major possibilities of change 
in social structure, the order and sequence of 
such changes, and all the principal limitations 
thereupon” (p. 221). 

As the reviewer has implied, every sequence 
of change is assumed to begin with a change in 
residence. Rules of residence are followed by 
changes in rules of descent—bilateral, patri- 
lineal, matrilineal—which, in turn, “determine”’ 
kinship terminology. Inharmonious combina- 
tions are explained as being transitions from one 
relatively stable structural equilibrium to an- 
other. As a result of cultural lag, etc., elements 
developed during previous phases may survive 
and become highly diagnostic of earlier types of 
social organization. Once the possible types of 
antecedent organizations have been determined, 
a survivalistic trait common to only one of them 
lends probability to the interpretation that the 
particular type of organization normally con- 
taining the trait is the one from which the sub- 
sequent type of organization has been derived. 
The author systematizes this mode of reasoning 
into a special technique of historical reconstruc- 
tion, which enables him to infer several ante- 
cedent steps in social structure and their order 
of succession. 

In his later chapters Murdock demonstrates 
that for the majority of the peoples of the world 
the regulations of sex (prohibitory, permissive, 
or obligatory) are not in the interest of control- 
ling sexual intercourse per se, in accordance with 
a generalized sex taboo, but stem from the fact 
that sex is frequently associated with certain as- 
pects of social structure, viz., marriage, kinship, 
social status, reproduction, and ceremonial. 
Among the hypotheses examined and tested are 
the following: incest prohibitions require exter- 
nal support, from rules of avoidance or exagger- 
ated respect, only in societies where they are not 
strongly internalized and ingrained in the indi- 
vidual conscience; with the exception of married 
parents, incest taboos apply universally to all 
persons of opposite sex within the nuclear fami- 
ly but not to any relative of opposite sex outside 
the nuclear family; incest taboos in their appli- 
cation to persons outside the nuclear family fail 
strikingly to coincide with nearness of actual bi- 
ological relationship but are highly correlated 
with purely conventional groupings of kinsmen 
(e.g., all relatives called by a classificatory kin- 
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ship term). The reasoning is close and often in- 
genious. The author’s factual conclusions are 
used as a basis for constructing a theory to ex- 
plain the regulation of incest. In pursuit of this 
objective, old theories are either rejected, modi- 
fied, or recombined so as to account for most of 
the facts. 

Finally, various factual and theoretical con- 
clusions related to the selection of sexual and 
marriage partners are synthesized in a “univer- 
sal social law of sexual choice.” This law is for- 
mulated in terms of a limited number of funda- 
mental criteria which range from a pole of maxi- 
mum attraction or repulsion to zero. These cri- 
teria include the negative gradients of ethno- 
centricism, exogamy, adultery, and homosexu- 
ality, together with the positive gradients of 
propinquity, appropriate age, and kinship. 
Since different societies vary as to the emphasis 
that they place on particular criteria, one can 
predict from an analysis of the social organiza- 
tion of any society what categories of persons 
will be preferred as sex objects and in marriage. 

What now can be said by way of appraisal of 
this book? Mainly this—that, even though its 
limitations are those which are common to all 
social science, its achievements are probably un- 
paralleled by any other study of its general type. 
Certainly, one of the long-range goals of science 
is the organization of all data around a limited 
number of postulate systems. Either the reader 
can commend Murdock for making an effort to 
realize this goal and compliment him on the de- 
gree of success displayed, or he can insist that 
there are logicomathematical criteria for evalu- 
ating a postulate system such as consistency, 
independence, categoricalness, etc., which 
should have been used. The latter viewpoint, 
however, abets a tendency all too frequent 
among critics of the social-science product, viz., 
to be most severe in pointing up the shortcom- 
ings of those studies which attempt to be rigor- 
ously scientific and to condone by default those 
written products which are so summarily un- 
systematic that the objective interpreter can 
find no reference points upon which to peg a 
constructive analysis. When the vast majority 
of social scientists write as though they have 
never heard of the “method of postulation”’ or 
its equivalent, would it not be utopian to ask of 
this author that he solve methodological prob- 
lems which in scope extend to the very horizons 
of physics and metaphysics—problems which, 
though posed and “resolved’”’ by mathematician 
and philosopher, yet remain empirically un- 


tested for want of application to the data of so- 
cial science? 

In the same vein the reviewer has doubts 
about the validity of certain of Murdock’s inter- 
pretations of societal (or tribal) data and would 
prefer in a few instances to reverse the “causal” 
sequence; he is not sure whether the primary in- 
stigators of change are to be found within the 
system of variables designated as rules of resi- 
dence and descent or outside this system, i.e., 
among those factors collectively labeled ‘‘eco- 
nomic.” However, even a tentative reformula- 
tion would call for a comparable study, perhaps 
less circumscribed but every bit as intensive as 
that of Murdock’s. Until this appears, the ac- 
colade belongs to the author of Social Structure 
for making as magnificent a synthesis of theory 
and empirical research as can be found any- 
where in the literature of the behavior sciences. 
Who is there among his colleagues so bold as to 
ask for more at this time of any one man? 


LLEWELLYN Gross 
University of Buffalo 


Human Society. By Kincstey Davis. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+655. 
$4.25. 

Professor Davis has refrained from giving 
any indication in his Preface to this book that it 
was intended for use as a college textbook; how- 
ever, its scope, organization, and the manner in 
which it is written inevitably suggest that he 
and the publishers had some hope that it would 
find such a market. Otherwise, it is simply a 
general treatise in sociology of a type and quali- 
ty of which some of us would like to see more 
examples. It seems to me to be one of the best 
books in “general sociology”’ or the “principles 
of sociology” that have appeared in a number of 
years. It is thoughtful and, on the whole, well 
written; the author has synthesized the ideas of 
a number of outstanding sociologists of the re- 
cent past who are commonly thought of as of 
different “schools”; and he seems to me to have 
covered the main topics and questions of general 
or theoretic sociology rather comprehensively. 
As a textbook, it will, I suspect, be regarded by 
many college instructors as a bit too difficult 
and abstruse for many of their students in the 
general introductory course; it would be better 
adapted for the use of students who had reached 
a rather mature stage in their intellectual devel- 
opment—say, college Juniors and Seniors who 
have had some introduction to psychology and 
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economics, even if they have never before had 
a course in sociology. For such people I think it 
would be excellent. 

Commenting on a book of which one thinks 
as well as I do of this one, a reviewer must be 
somewhat reluctant to find fault with it in mat- 
ters of detail. On reading it carefully for the sec- 
ond time, I have, however, made notes of a 
number of points in which I was somewhat un- 
favorably impressed, as well as one or two spe- 
cific features which I liked. The author says ex- 
pressly in one place (pp. 168-69) that the book 
uses “an over-all functional approach,” which, 
I think, is, on the whole, a valid claim; however, 
I can find no passage in which he explains very 
clearly what this would mean or, for that mat- 
ter, just what meaning he attaches to the term 
“function”; the best indication occurs only on 
page 518, near the close of the book, in a discus- 
sion of religion. 

His use of “Jealousy and Sexual Property” as 
a generalized illustration of sociological analysis 
occupying an entire chapter, while interesting, 
seems to me to be of doubtful value for the pur- 
poses of a general textbook. Almost every teach- 
er will, I believe, prefer to develop his own ex- 
tended illustrations, if he wishes to use any at 
all. 

There appear here and there in the book ir- 
ritatingly dogmatic statements of generaliza- 
tions which Davis evidently finds convincing, 
but concerning which there would be consider- 
able dispute among intelligent and informed 
people, even among recognized sociologists. 
Thus on page 357: “It is sometimes said that the 
public as contrasted with the crowd is a rational 
group, but this is nonsense.” Perhaps so, but to 
assert as much so bluntly, in the face of opin- 
ions maintained to the contrary by reputable 
authors, is downright bad manners. The refer- 
ence to psychologists’ pretensions as students of 
individual differences is open to the same criti- 
cism. Davis’ discussion of the functions of the 
family in chapter xv, however intelligent it may 
be, does not seem to me to take account suffi- 
ciently of the possibility of supporting, plausi- 
bly, quite different views on some of the points 
involved; see notably his rather unappreciative 
criticism of the Burgess and Locke concept of 
the transition from institutionalized family to 
companionship. I question somewhat similarly 
his discussion of religion, especially on pages 535 
and 536, and raise the question specifically 
whether his position in these pages is entirely 
consistent with that taken on pages 541-44. 


His placing of Part V, ‘Population and Soci- 
ety,” so near the close of the book seems a bit 
odd but can be defended by a plausibly reasoned 
argument. I like his treatment of the subject of 
population on the whole, as I do also his chap- 
ters on personality and related topics (particu- 
larly in chaps. viii—x). 

There are indexes which seem to be adequate, 
though personally I dislike the separation of an 
index of authors from the index of subjects. 
There are briefly annotated lists of references at 
the ends of the chapters, and these references 
seem to me to be rather well chosen. All in all, 
I like this book very much, and I think that its 
use by reasonably mature students would be a 
profitable experience. 

FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Modern American Society. By KINGSLEY Davis, 
Harry C. BREDEMEIER, and Marion J. 
Levy, Jr. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
1949. Pp. viiit+734. $4.50. 

According to the subtitle, this is a book of 
readings in the problems of order and change. 
The authors note that the social sciences tend to 
separate theory and fact in the presentation of 
material to students: a “complicated vocabu- 
lary” of ‘meaningless abstractions” is accom- 
panied by collections of facts with no “organiza- 
tion or central theme.” They have sought for a 
formula to avoid these unsatisfactory extremes. 
The formula arrived at provides the organizing 
core of this book. It brings “‘social theory and 
empirical knowledge to bear upon the major 
problems of our society by focusing on a central 
question profoundly important from both the 
theoretical and the practical points of view: the 
question of unity and continuity in American 
society.” 

The forces of order and disorder provide the 
central theoretical concern of the book. And the 
materials of the book are designed to provide an 
understanding of the forces of unity and dis- 
unity in American society. However, no real 
statement of any theoretical position concerning 
social structures and processes in areas of order 
and disorder is made. Nor is the problem mate- 
rial explicitly treated in terms of the authors’ 
central theoretical concern. Instead, they state 
that “this book furnishes the illustrative mate- 
rial; the instructor or reader himself should 
bring out their full significance by relating them 
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to the central problem of unity and disunity in 
American society.” 

In a brief concluding section the authors re- 
port their ideas, in general and abstract terms, 
concerning stability and instability in American 
society. But this section is not demonstrably 
linked with the body of readings presented. 

One feels that the authors have failed in their 
attempt to integrate theory and descriptive 
analysis in terms of the formula which they ad- 
vance. Such an integration is certainly achieved 
in many of the readings presented, but the in- 
tegration is usually in terms of a far more com- 
plex and sophisticated framework. And the 
reader is often not made explicitly aware of 
what this framework is. Thus the old dilemma 
is unresolved—the reader gets the “facts” iso- 
lated by someone else’s implicit theories. 

Since the authors do not order and treat most 
of the readings which they include in terms of 
their unity-disunity theme, the rationale of in- 
cluding some of them is difficult to determine. In 
the broadest terms almost any cultural item can 
be considered as contributing to the integration 
or disorganization of society. Something more is 
required to justify the inclusion of the items in 
such a book. The authors have this something 
more, implicitly but powerfully present. It is the 
desire to present material which will contribute 
to an understanding of the stresses and strains 
of American society in terms so full and broad 
as to transcend by far their pedagogic emphasis 
on unity-disunity. Seen in these larger terms, 
this is an excellent book. 

The selections cross the barriers of the par- 
ticular social sciences and embrace sociology, 
social psychology, social anthropology, econom- 
ics, and political science in sketching the picture 
of modern American society and its problems 
relative to race, class, religion, recreation, and 
family. Material on urbanism, industrial rela- 
tions, mass communications, the relations be- 
tween church and society, and a peek at the 
causes and effects of Hollywood movies provide 
information at the forefront of current interests. 
A full discussion of values and social science pre- 
sents a considered and careful position in this 
controversial area. 

This book is highly recommended as a source- 
book on modern American social problems. 


Harvey L. Smita 
University of Chicago 


Essays in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied. 
By Tatcotr Parsons. Glencoe, IIl.: Free 
Press, 1949. Pp. viii+366. $4.50. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


This collection of papers is the first volume 
by the author since his Structure of Social Action 
appeared in 1937. It consists of fourteen papers, 
all—with one exception—previously published. 
The volume falls into two parts: (1) “Sociologi- 
cal Theory and Its Historical Roots,” contain- 
ing three papers on the status of sociological 
theory in present-day American sociology, an 
essay on the history of sociology of religion, and 
a long essay on Max Weber previously printed 
as an Introduction to Parsons’ translation of 
Weber’s Theory of Social and Economic Or- 
ganization. 

The second part, “Essays in the Application 
of Sociological Theory,” contains such by now 
almost classical essays as “Age and Sex in the 
Social Structure,” “The Kinship System of the 
Contemporary United States,” “Certain Pri- 
mary Sources and Patterns of Aggression in the 
Social Structure of the Western World,” as well 
as papers on the role of ideas in social action, the 
theory of stratification, the motivation of eco- 
nomic activities, the social role of the profes- 
sions, propaganda and social control, and the 
possibilities of controlled institutional change, 
with special reference to postwar Germany. 

Throughout the book, Parsons applies a 
“structural-functional theory of social sys- 
tems.” He defines “social structure” as “a sys- 
tem of patterned relationships of actors in their 
capacity of playing roles relative to one an- 
other” and stresses throughout that by this he 
means only a relative stability of these pat- 
terned relationships and does not intend to im- 
ply their permanence or immutability. The con- 
cept of “function” serves to account for the dy- 
namic factors and processes within the system. 
Functional categories “describe processes by 
which these particular structures are main- 
tained or upset.” Investigation of the contribu- 
tion of all particular conditions and processes to 
the state of the total system as a going concern, 
to its maintenance, development, or disintegra- 
tion, are the core of functional analysis as under- 
stood by Parsons. 

Systems of patterned expectations defining 
the proper behavior within a social system are 
called “institutions.” The basic relatively stable 
elements of social systems are then the institu- 
tional patterns defining the roles of constituent 
actors. Parsons distinguishes three basic types 
of patterns: (1) situational patterns, such as 
those differentiating sex status and roles, age 
grades, kinship, and those crystallizing around 
territorial location; (2) instrumental patterns, 
such as those governing exchange, property re- 
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lationships, legitimate exercise of authority; and 
(3) integrative patterns, such as religion and 
common value orientation. 

“Status” refers to any patterned definition of 
who and what a person is, whereas “role” is the 
dynamic behavioral counterpart of status. Each 
status includes a definition of an expected and 
“proper role.” But, since there are considerable 
gaps between expected and real behavior, only 
analysis of the way in which roles are actually 
carried out can furnish the link between analysis 
of the ideal and the real patterns of a society. 

It is at this point that Parsons now stresses 
the central contribution that modern depth psy- 
chology can make to functional analysis. While 
psychology was only grudgingly accorded a 
place in The Structure of Social Action, as the 
science dealing with the hereditary basis of per- 
sonality, Parsons now feels that it is basic for 
the study of roles and of the motivations of hu- 
man behavior. The motivational categories of 
Freud and the neo-Freudians are now felt to be 
indispensable for the analysis of the dynamics of 
social systems. 

Though this new recognition accorded psy- 
chology in general, and Freudian psychology in 
particular, constitutes perhaps Parsons’ most 
important departure from his earlier scheme, it 
is by no means the only one. Partly under the 
influence of anthropological thought, especially 
Malinowski and Linton, Parsons has shifted his 
central interests from the analysis of the unit 
act—which stems from his earlier preoccupation 
with the methodological status of the theoretical 
categories of economics—to the analysis of so- 
cial systems and to the concepts of status, role, 
and institutionalized patterns mentioned above. 
Preoccupation with specific empirical problems 
in sociology led to reformulations and extensions 
of a theory that was as yet too rigid and un- 
wieldy to be of use in specifically sociological in- 
vestigations, although one feels that his present 
theoretical formulations also sometimes outdis- 
tance too far our present state of empirical 
knowledge. Ultimately, a discipline must be 
judged by its propositional content, and a 
dearth of empirically verified propositions can- 
not be remedied through the building of impres- 
sive structures of what a sociological system 
should look like. It remains true, of course—and 
Parsons has been most instrumental in stressing 
this—that no science has ever been constituted 
by the accumulation of “facts,” so that theory 
and conceptual schemes are essential in order to 
direct inquiry to those facts which are relevant. 

Alexis de Tocqueville writes in his Souvenirs: 


“Je suis tenté de croire que ce qu’on appelle les 
institutions nécessaires ne sont souvent que les 
institutions auxquelles on est accoutumé, et 
qu’en matiére de constitution sociale, le champ 
du possible est bien plus vaste que les hommes 
qui vivent dans chaque société ne se l’imagi- 
nent” (“I am tempted to think that what are 
called ‘necessary institutions’ are often but in- 
stitutions to which one has grown accustomed, 
and that the realm of the possible is much wider 
within the social system than those who live in 
each society imagine”). This remark summa- 
rizes to some extent my criticism of Parsons’ 
version of functional theory. If functional alter- 
natives to a given pattern remain unexplored, 
it is easy to conclude that what is “given” is 
also necessary and reasonable. And functional 
analysis becomes ideology—the ideology of 
Candide. Parsons’ refusal ever to question the 
indispensability of given patterns leads to a 
basically conservative interpretation of func- 
tionalism which is not necessarily inherent in 
the theory as such. Parsons’ relating of function 
only to the total social system slurs over the 
fact that modern complex society is integrated 
to a much lesser degree than the societies in 
which Malinowski or Linton worked. A certain 
trait or pattern may be functional for one group 
while dysfunctional for another. There arises, 
then, the danger of the reification of an other- 
wise most valuable theoretical concept. If no al- 
ternative functions are considered, if the situa- 
tion is viewed only from the point of view of the 
total system, most important aspects of a phe- 
nomenon under study will necessarily be over- 
looked, and we will arrive eventually at a sort of 
“sociology for the executive”—a science for de- 
cision-makers and political and economic ad- 
ministrators. The dangers of this approach are 
only too apparent already in much of industrial 
sociology, with its emphasis that “logical” ac- 
tion is action that fits the demands of manage- 
ment, while workers refusing to accept the logic 
of management are to be considered “illogical.” 
The “anthropological bend” in industrial soci- 
ology, i.e., the exclusive preoccupation with 
total social systems, has certain consequences of 
an eminently “practical” nature. Robert K. 
Merton, in his recent Social Theory and Social 
Structure, has brilliantly outlined the dangers 
arising from such an approach to functional 
theory, and I can but refer the reader to this 
book. Here I propose to illustrate through one 
concrete example some of the implications and 
possible consequences of Parsons’ view. 

In the paper on “Propaganda and Social Con- 
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trol,” propaganda quite properly is defined as 
“one kind of attempt to influence attitudes... 
it is specifically contrasted with rational ‘en- 
lightenment,’ with the imparting of information 
from which a person is left to ‘draw his own 
conclusions,’ is thus a mode of influence mainly 
through ‘non-rational’ mechanisms of behav- 
ior.” After discussing various types of propa- 
ganda, such as the “revolutionary” and the 
“disruptive,” Parsons talks of propaganda of 
“reinforcement,” which serves to strengthen 
“attachment to basic institutional patterns... 
systematically counteracting the very impor- 
tant existing deviant tendencies.” Up to this 
point the paper contains only an analysis of the 
functions of the various types of propaganda. 
But Parsons proceeds: “Few would question 
that this is the direction that propaganda should 
[italics the reviewer’s] take in relation to the in- 
ternal situation since, in this great crisis, it is 
fundamentally preservation of continuity with 
the great traditions and institutional patterns 
of Western society which is at stake.” Note the 
abrupt passage from the realm of the scientific 
“is” to the axiological realm of the “ought,” 
rather startling for someone who is our foremost 
Weberian scholar. Note also the vagueness of 
expression—“most people,” “great traditions,”’ 
“Western society”—by a writer who otherwise 
cherishes precision. But let us follow Parsons in 
his justification—as distinct from analysis—of 
this type of propaganda. Since propaganda is a 
kind of “social psychotherapy,” it is eminently 
desirable to set up a propaganda agency “which 
should assume a role as closely analogous to that 
of a physician as is possible.” “Its main function 
would be to keep the central definitions of the 
situation and symbols continually, but not too 
obstrusively, before the public.” A footnote con- 
tains an attempted refutation of the possible ob- 
jection that such “working on people” is incom- 
patible with our basic values. Should teaching 
or medical practice be abolished, asks Parsons, 
because it is against human dignity to consent 
to being helped by someone more competent 
than one’s self? 

Now the psychotherapeutic analogy is total- 
ly invalid. Isn’t it generally assumed that the 
function of the psychologist is to help the pa- 
tient to face reality more adequately through in- 
creasing his area of rational awareness—“Where 
id was, there shall ego be”? Yet Parsons seems 
to imply that the psychologist’s function is, on 
the contrary, to manipulate the patient through 
appeal to nonrational mechanisms! But may we 
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not ask further whether we do not deal here with 
a type of “functional” justification of the exist- 
ing social system that comes perilously close to 
totalitarian thinking? What Parsons proposes, 
in reality, is a sort of “Ministry of Consensus,” 
with the help of which those strata or groups 
which hold power in our society can manipulate 
the consent of the governed when it is not spon- 
taneously forthcoming. Advocacy of such a 
ministry obviously arises from the recognition 
that there exists some disparity between the 
needs, values, and ideologies of large sections of 
the population and official policy. Parsons, in- 
stead of discussing the reasons for this disparity, 
instead of analyzing the causes of disaffectation,’ 
simply turns around and counsels the decision- 
makers on how best to maintain the social 
structure. This is the point, indeed, at which 
theoretical analysis of functional interrelations 
which is limited to total systems turns into a 
defense of total systems, even to the extent of 
condoning and advocating manipulation and a 
sort of intellectual rape. Analysis of such an at- 
titude and comparison with earlier democratic 
theory may in itself reveal interesting insights 
into the reasons for the decadence of Jeffer- 
sonian values in the modern world. 

My point is not that a type of functional the- 
ory that ignores functional alternatives and re- 
fuses to consider functional significance for 
various strata, groups, and persons must neces- 
sarily lead to such manipulative conclusions. 
But that it lends itself to such an approach is 
exemplified by Parsons in this paper, as well as 
by Mayo and his school. 

Be this as it may, in Parsons’ analytical 
work, in the creative interplay between sophis- 
ticated theoretical insights and the search for 
relevant facts which the book manifests through- 
out, Essays in Sociological Theory, just like The 
Structure of Social Action, is a landmark in the 
slow development of American sociology from 
an “approach” to a science. 

Lewis A. COSER 
University of Chicago 


The Structure of Social Action: A Study in Social 
Theory with Special Reference to a Group of 
Recent European Writers. By Tatcotr 
sons. 2d ed. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1949. 
Pp. xvi+817. $7.50. 

The first edition of this book was briefly re- 
viewed by the writer in this Journal.t The re- 
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view appeared too long a time after the original 
publication of the book; however, that was due 
to the schedule and editorial difficulties of the 
Journal, not to any neglect or delay on the part 
of the reviewer. The present edition of The 
Structure of Social Action is simply an identical 
new printing, except for a new Preface of five 
and one-third pages, written for this printing by 
the author. Upon a careful rereading of the book 
at this time—a formidable undertaking because 
of its length, the obscurity of the author’s style, 
and the intricate lines of reasoning and analysis 
which constitute the main content of the volume 
—I find no reason to modify what I wrote about 
it slightly more than ten years ago. It is, in my 
judgment, one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the literature of general social theory 
that have been published in the past two dec- 
ades; perhaps it is the most important such pub- 
lication. Its influence has not, apparently, been 
great, except among the former students of Pro- 
fessor Parsons at Harvard. The reason for this 
seeming neglect of an important work is, I sus- 
pect, just what I anticipated in 1939: “It is un- 
fortunate that it is so long and so abstruse in 
style; many American students of sociology who 
would profit by it will be deterred from reading 
it.” I am in pretty thoroughgoing agreement 
with practically the whole of the author’s rea- 
soning in this book. It is a pity that reasoning 
cannot be set forth in much more compact and 
lucid form. Perhaps someday Parsons or one of 
his students will publish a carefully written, 
clear treatise or textbook of general theoretic 
sociology, of moderate length, setting forth the 
general system of thought which is obscurely 
and awkwardly presented in this monograph. It 
could, in my judgment, be adequately done in 
not over forty thousand words. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


De Vesprit des masses: traité de psychologie col- 
lective. By PAUL REIWALD. Paris: Delachaux 
et Niestlé, 1949. Pp. 378. $9.50. 


This volume, the French edition of Vom 
Geist der Massen (Ziirich, 1946), represents an 
attempt on the part of a Swiss criminologist to 
analyze the “crisis of our age” and to propose a 
solution. Dissatisfied with the efforts of econo- 
mists and other social scientists, the author ex- 
presses the conviction that the key to an ade- 
quate understanding of the difficulties currently 


confronting mankind lies in the study of psycho- 
logical phenomena. The objective is that of 
seeking means of control through isolating regu- 
larities in these classes of phenomena. In an ef- 
fort to contribute toward this end, an extensive 
survey of the literature in collective psychology 
is presented. 

With the exception of brief introductory and 
concluding statements, the entire volume is de- 
voted to the discussion of the literature that 
Reiwald regards as relevant to the study of col- 
lective behavior. These compendia are classified 
into six groups. Biologists whose writings are re- 
garded as relevant are Espinas, Alverdes, Trot- 
ter, Bechterev, Pavlov, and Chakotin. The 
psychologists—defined as those concerned with 
the problem of the modification of individual 
conduct as a consequence of participation in 
group activity—include Sighele, Tarde, Le Bon, 
MacDougall, Freud, Jung, and Alfred Adler. 
Geiger, Kautsky, Max Adler, Lukacs, Michels, 
Lippmann, Gallup, Dewey, Floyd Allport, and 
Durkheim are classified as the sociologists— 
those concerned with the nature of collectivities 
as such. Reiwald includes himself among the 
sociologists and discusses von Wiese and Vleu- 
gels in another section containing miscellaneous 
comments. The men of politics whose views are 
summarized are Trotsky, Lenin, Hitler, and De 
Gaulle. This is followed by a series of fragmen- 
tary discussions of the literature on crowd phe- 
nomena in war, human relations in industry, 
mass panic, and educational psychology. The 
survey is concluded with quotations from and 
comments on the writings of selected poets, 
novelists, and historians. 

Although Reiwald addresses himself to the 
problem of developing an understanding of cer- 
tain phenomena characteristic of our age, the 
survey itself often takes the form of a series of 
discrete summaries and critiques, and the reader 
experiences some difficulty in discerning a con- 
sistent central theme or problem around which 
these discussions are oriented. The synopses 
themselves are of uneven merit; some, like that 
of Le Bon, are excellent, while others are so 
fragmentary as to do the writers an injustice. 
No serious attempt is made to examine the 
basic premises concerning the nature of human 
beings and group activity implicit in these theo- 
ries. Criticisms are generally restricted to those 
views that happen to differ from those of the 
author, and little effort is made to examine the 
generalizations in the light of the best available 
evidence. The major difficulty arises, however, 
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out of the author’s loose usage of the key con- 
cept, la masse. 

The European literature on collective behav- 
ior is often confusing, in that the same concept 
—la masse or die Masse—is used to refer to a 
number of different classes of phenomena. When 
a single concept is used to refer to a revolution- 
ary mob, proletarian masses, and those partici- 
pating in some psychic epidemic, serious ques- 
tions can be raised regarding the utility of such 
a concept as an analytical tool. It is to Reiwald’s 
credit that he recognizes this difficulty and men- 
tions it repeatedly, especially in his criticisms of 
other writers. Unfortunately, however, his own 
definition—and even more his actual use of the 
concept—only adds to the confusion. He defines 
la masse as a multitude of individuals marked by 
some cohesion who share affective ties arising 
out of similar religious, political, economic, and 
other tendencies (p. 12). Such collectivities may 
be organized or unorganized, stable or unstable, 
ephemeral or durable, and the members may be 
in physical contiguity or dispersed. Hence 
Reiwald uses the same term in discussing Mac- 
Dougall’s “group,” Le Bon’s “crowd,” Geiger’s 
“revolutionary masses,” and Lippmann’s “pub- 
lic.” Actually, Reiwald’s conception of la masse 
is broad enough to include virtually all human 
associations, organized or elementary. 

Reiwald’s own contribution does not measure 
up to the caliber of some of the theories dis- 
cussed. In brief, his contention is that the study 
of the mass and the relationship of its member- 
ship to the leader provides the key to an under- 
standing of the difficulties in the modern world. 
The distinctive mark of the masses of our age is 
the loss of individuality; as members of la masse 
mécanisée, men are merely machines. The mark 
of modern collective movements is that they are 
no longer spontaneous but instigated and con- 
trolled by the leadership. This has led to the de- 
struction of the balance of power and the forma- 
tion of rigid bureaucracies subject to the author- 
ity of a few. Difficulties arise in that, as a mem- 
ber of a mass, the individual amounts to nothing 
by himself, and there is nothing that one can do 
if his interests happen to conflict with those of 
the leader. 

This loss of individuality, according to the 
author, can occur in two ways: (1) by becoming 
a member of a mass or (2) through massification. 
In becoming a member of a mass, the individual 
identifies himself with other members and with 
the leader to such an extent that his own per- 
sonality is completely submerged. In spite of his 
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professed differences from the position of Freud, 
Reiwald’s formulation is quite similar to that of 
Freud. His general orientation is not psychoana- 
lytic, nor does he mention Freud’s concept of 
the “oceanic feeling”; however, his contention 
is that men join masses in an effort to melt away 
in the multitude to regain the satisfaction and 
security experienced in early ir fancy, when they 
were unable to differentiate b-cween themselves 
and their environment. 

The concept of la massification, which is dis- 
tinguished from that of la masse, refers to a 
leveling process which occurs when large num- 
bers of men become reduced to mere cogs in a 
gigantic machine. Reiwald declares that the col- 
lectivities arising out of this leveling process are 
not instances of true “masses” and asserts that 
it is at this point that his views differ from those 
of Ortega y Gasset. Unfortunately, however, he 
does not indicate his views concerning the na- 
ture of the collectivities that do arise from this 
process. 

Does the existing knowledge in the field of 
collective psychology provide a solution to the 
difficulties confronting modern society? The 
author presents a concrete proposal: decentrali- 
zation. He suggests that men should withdraw 
from the huge masses to form a series of les 
petites masses, in which affective ties could be 
established which would lead to satisfaction and 
the preservation of individuality. Whether one 
agrees or disagrees with this recommendation, 
it is a bit difficult to see how this particular pro- 
posal rather than some other follows logically 
from the theories discussed. 

Actually, even casual observation will reveal 
that modern urban societies are already made 
up of countless petites masses, functional group- 
ings, ranging from the small, spontaneously 
formed cliques to the monster corporations that 
Reiwald condemns. To be sure, the social rela- 
tionships in these groups are often not of the in- 
timate and satisfying nature that the author 
recommends, but many of the tensions in mod- 
ern life arise out of the fact that those in differ- 
ent groups frequently do not have common or 
even complementary interests. In addition, in 
so far as each group develops its own universe of 
discourse, further tensions arise out of the ina- 
bility of the members of different groups to 
understand one another. 

The study of elementary collective behavior 
would no doubt provide useful knowledge for 
the understanding of our problems. Under the 
conditions prevalent in modern society people 
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continually face the necessity of acting together 
in inadequately defined situations. What do 
people do under such circumstances? What are 
the conditions under which the old social struc- 
ture no longer serves as an adequate framework 
for collective activity? How and under what 
conditions do people form new associations; and, 
if these are perpetuated, how do group solidari- 
ty, leadership, and a new structure develop? 
One looks in vain for definitive answers to 
such questions, which would tell us much about 
modern urban societies, in the writings of the 
men whom Reiwald discusses. Actually, Rei- 
wald’s review serves to point to the meagerness 
of the systematic knowledge in this area of in- 
quiry. 

In spite of these shortcomings, this book will 
be of considerable value to students of collective 
behavior because it contains what is probably 
the most comprehensive coverage of the litera- 
ture in the field to be found within the covers of 
a single volume. This coverage, needless to say, 
is by no means exhaustive. Among the many 
who have addressed themselves to these prob- 
lems who have not been included are Baschwitz, 
Colm, Joussain, Lederer, Mannheim, and Rossi. 
In the judgment of the reviewer the most unfor- 
tunate omission is that of the work of Robert E. 
Park and his many students (Blumer, Hiller, 
E. C. and H. M. Hughes, Kincheloe, Redfield, 
Thrasher, and Wirth, to mention a few), who 
have presented hypotheses worthy of serious 
consideration. 

TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 
University of Chicago 


Occidental Civilization. By G. S. Gourye. Bom- 
bay: Indian Institute for Educational and 
Cultural Cooperation, 1948. Pp. 204. Rs. 20. 


This book consists largely in a catalogue of 
outstanding contributors to the fields of paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, literature, drama, 
opera, science, philosophy, and other thought. 
The contributors are classified by nationality 
and by date. 

In the Preface, the author likens his study to 
the Revolutions of Civilization by W. M. F. 
Petrie; to Configurations of Culture Growth by 
A. L. Kroeber; to an article on “Growth Curves 
of Nations,” by J. D. Keller in Human Biology 
for December, 1946; and to aa article on “Na- 
tional Differences in Creativity,” by Harvey C. 
Lehman in the American Journal of Sociology for 


May, 1947. The author correctly notes: “The 
theme of the present book is much more restric- 
tive than that of Kroeber’s and is cognate with 
that of Lehman’s paper.” 

The author apparently overlooked Lehman’s 
companion article on “The Exponential In- 
crease of Man’s Cultural Output” in Social 
Forces in 1947. He also ignores completely Soro- 
kin’s more comprehensive and thorough cata- 
logue of contributors to various fields in West- 
ern civilization. Ghurye’s analysis is more ele- 
mentary than that of any of these others. It con- 
sists in hardly more than stating which nation 
was in the lead in each field in each period 
studied. He apparently wishes “to proclaim the 
need for culture in the place of mere civiliza- 
tion” (p. 2). 

HORNELL Hart 
Duke University 


Cunha: Tradigéo e transigéo em uma cultura 
rural do Brasil. By Emit1o WILLEMs. Sao 
Paulo: Secretaria da Agricultura, 1947. Pp. 
240. 


As the subtitle (“Tradition and Transition in 
a Rural Culture of Brazil’’) suggests, the author 
of this work, a professor of anthropology at the 
University of Sao Paulo, has undertaken a study 
of cultural changes in a rural county (municipio) 
in the eastern mountainous section of the state 
of Sao Paulo. The municipio of Cunha has a 
population of about twenty-seven thousand, in- 
cluding an urban nucleus of the same name with 
about fifteen hundred inhabitants. As the au- 
thor recognizes, the problem with which he is 
concerned is similar to that studied by Redfield 
and others, namely, the impact of “civilization” 
upon the “culture of the folk.’”’ However, the 
author is not concerned so much with the con- 
ceptual orientation of these various writers as 
with the methods which they have utilized. The 
two methods which he found of most value in 
studying cultural changes were those of the par- 
ticipant observer and the interview. 

The study is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the changes in the culture of the 
people. The author introduces the first section 
of this part of the study with a brief but illumi- 
nating chapter on the people and their relation 
to the physical environment. Then follow four 
chapters on the social structure of the commu- 
nity. The author’s description and analysis of 
the nature of social stratification in the area and 
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the three social classes in the population are of 
special interest because they are based upon 
empirical data rather than upon preconceived 
notions. For example, there is an excellent table 
showing the extent to which indices of upper- 
class status are characteristic of each of the 
thirty heads of families who form the upper 
class. A chapter on the “neighborhood and 
mutirdo” presents a descriptive analysis of co- 
operation in rural Brazil, especially the basic 
form of co-operation, which is of a quasi-con- 
tractual nature and is known as the mutirdo. 
Under the impact of urban influences this tra- 
ditional form of mutual aid is showing signs of 
disorganization. The chapter on sex and family 
life contains a realistic analysis of economic and 
cultural factors influencing mating and the or- 
ganization of the family. In this same chapter 
one will find some of the best available factual 
materials on the role of “race” and “color” in 
the choice of mates and marriage in rural Brazil. 
The fourth chapter of the section on social struc- 
ture contains materials on political parties, 
Catholic and Protestant churches, clubs, 
cliques, and factors which preserve the unity of 
the community. 

In the second section of the first part of the 
study there are four chapters devoted to an 
analysis of the economic basis of the culture; to 
what is often called the material culture; to re- 
ligious beliefs and practices; and to the various 
festivals occurring throughout the year. The 
materials in these chapters are presented in re- 
lation to changes which are occurring in the 
community. 

The second part of the study contains the 
analysis of anthropometric data on 291 persons 
in regard to twelve indices. Although the popu- 
lation was comprised of persons of Portuguese, 
Indian, and Negro descent, the anthropometric 
data indicated that the inhabitants formed a 
relatively homogeneous group. 

This book, which contains photographs and 
maps and is well documented with statistics and 
folk literature, is an important contribution to 
the anthropological and sociological study of the 
impact of “civilization” upon the “culture of the 
folk.” Moreover, the increasing number of soci- 
ologists who are becoming interested in the 
problem of race and culture contacts outside the 
United States would find it (if they read Portu- 
guese) a valuable contribution to their knowl- 
edge of the Brazilian situation. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 
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Toward Better Race Relations. By DortHary 
SABISTON and MARGARET HILLER. New 
York: Woman’s Press, 1949. Pp. viii+-190. 
$2.50. 


Toward Better Race Relations is ‘‘a record of 
the experiences of community YWCA’s in de- 
veloping a democratic, interracial way of life 
within their own walls, and in their outreach to 
the community.” It is also a progress report, in 
that it follows up an earlier study, Interracial 
Practices in Community YWCA’s (Juliet O. 
Bell, Ph.D., and Helen Wilkins [New York: 
Woman’s Press, 1944; out of print]) and the In- 
terracial Charter accepted at the 1946 Na- 
tional Convention. The object of the study was 
to find out what progress had been made in de- 
veloping interracial programs in YWCA’s, as 
well as to describe how the progress had come 
about. 

Progress was appraised along the following 
lines: 


1. Use of facilities by interracial groups, either mem- 
bers or community groups. 

2. Joint meetings (in associations with branches) of 
constituency and leadership groups. 

3. Attendance at conventions and conferences by 
Association members of both races. 

4. Interracial boards and committees. 

. Electoral privileges for all members. 

. Nondiscriminatory personnel policies, such as the 
employment of all staff in the YWCA on the 
basis of skill rather than race. 

7. The presence of Negroes in the total organiza- 
tion in substantial numbers rather than token 
representation. 

8. Efforts to improve conditions for Negroes in the 
community (such as better housing, education 
or law enforcement, equality in opportunities for 
employment). 


nn 


A selected group of seventeen YWCA’s was 
studied by observing their programs, by inter- 
viewing the staff and program participants, and 
by examining the administrative processes. 

The book is essentially an anecdotal account 
of incidents illustrating problems, administra- 
tive procedures, and examples of programs. It is 
not an appraisal in a sense of testing a series of 
hypotheses on strategy toward specified goals 
or on methods of diagnosing problems and diffi- 
culties encountered. Some freshly told incidents 
are organized around such general points as the 
importance of leadership, the contributions of 
the studies of community, committees on race 
relations, or the use of facilities by interracial 
groups. The theory underlying the work of com- 
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munity YWCA’s seems to be that personal con- 
tact, working together, and a mixed balanced 
membership both in staff and in program 
groups make for progress in race relations. 

While the anecdotes are fresh and pile up to 
give a fair idea of the nature of the program of 
YWCA and of some of the problems in imple- 
menting the interracial policy, one cannot help 
wishing that both the accounts of methodology 
used and the major conclusions would come a 
bit closer to the stated intentions of the study, 
namely, to give the YWCA’s and other similar 
agencies some guidance in initiating and con- 
ducting interracial programs. For example, it 
does not add much to common knowledge mere- 
ly to point out that incidents of inequality in 
employment, housing, recreation, and education 
were found in most communities. While one 
chapter each is devoted to community setting, 
leadership, working with other organizations, 
and the interracial practices in program groups, 
one looks in vain for some clarification of the na- 
ture of program strategy employed or for some 
fresh insight into the ways of changing attitudes 
through group work. Probably the incidental 
character of reporting, the almost complete 
lack of analysis of factors which contributed to 
success in some instances and failure in others, 
accounts for this lack. 

One is again impressed with the gap that ex- 
ists between the intentions motivated by sin- 
cere good will and the level of implementation, 
such as a skilled analysis to diagnose the prob- 
lems and their causes or methodological and 
planned strategy of action. The report constant- 
ly leaves one with an impression that whenever 
anything new happened—be it success or failure 
—the people involved looked around and won- 
dered what had hit them. 

While in this new field there is yet much 
need for descriptive accounts and while, as the 
book states, ‘each single detail counts in deter- 
mining the interracial practices of an organiza- 
tion,” the time has come to employ some con- 
ceptual scheme in relating the practices to goals 
and some scientific rationale for developing 
strategies of action. Good will and a naive ex- 
perience are not enough. For these reasons, 
while the book will kindle enthusiasm, it would 
perhaps be disappointing for anyone searching 
for insight into more effective conduct of the 
interracial program. Because each account 
stands as a description of a unique experience 
and there is little by way of analyzing factors 
which affected the particular outcomes, there is 


little possibility of applying the procedures 
used to other and slightly different situations. 


Hitpa TaBA 
University of Chicago 


Build the Future: Addresses Marking the Inaugu- 
ration of Charles Spurgeon Johnson. By Fisk 
University. Nashville: Fisk University 
Press, 1949. Pp. ix+-100. 

In November, 1947, an eminent scholar was 
made president of a historic university. The in- 
auguration of Charles S. Johnson was used as 
the occasion for bringing a number of distin- 
guished students and statesmen to Fisk Uni- 
versity in Nashville to consider together cer- 
tain problems of education, of democracy, and 
of the South. The formal contributions of this 
galaxy have been assembled in a one-hundred- 
page book published by the Fisk University 
Press under the title Build the Future. 

The contributors who appear in this book 
range from a vice-president of International 
Harvester and a governor of the Virgin Islands 
to leading thinkers in universities, both North 
and South. Ralph Bunche, who had not at that 
time been tried in the fires of Near East diplo- 
macy, offered a preview of the wisdom he was to 
show at Rhodes by an outline of the human 
rights that must be respected if there is to be 
peace and progress in any part of the world. 
Harold Taylor, president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, laid a foundation for educational plan- 
ning on which he has been building in writings 
and lectures ever since. Calvin Hoover and 
Preston Valien gave a preliminary report on 
“Recent Economic Changes in the South” 
which in completed form has become one of the 
notable studies and publications of the National 
Planning Association. 

Naturally, the most important contribution 
was the outline by the new president of his aims 
for an institution with peculiar problems and a 
strategic setting. Fisk is one of the finest of 
America’s colleges. Second perhaps only to the 
University of North Carolina, it is the most 
dynamic institution of learning in the whole 
South. But, cramped by Tennessee law to the 
segregated education of Negroes, it has the pe- 
culiar problems of trying to create and pass on 
universal knowledge in a restricted setting and 
of preparing its students for participation in 
modern democratic society although they are 
studying within undemocratic barriers. For ex- 
ample, contributions to general southern prog- 
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ress, constantly coming from the researches of 
Fisk, have to be piped across the segregation 
bars to general southern publications and 
general southern action. And white citizens and 
visitors in Nashville have to climb awkwardly 
over the segregation fence to get the finest that 
Tennessee has to offer in music and art and 
scholarship. 

In that setting President Johnson is working 
constructively and patiently. Without wasting 
time in oratorical lamentations or waiting for 
the millennium, he is assembling a brilliant 
faculty from Europe as well as from white and 
colored America and is providing the most 
thorough grounding in the arts and sciences of 
modern life to a select body of about one thou- 
sand students. 

This book begins with the King James Eng- 
lish of Dr. Johnson’s inaugural address, which 
may be summarized in these opening sentences: 

Before this solemn witness I take my stand on 
these four pillars of faith: a practical realism and 
scientific discipline in education, social responsibility 
in human relations, international knowledge and 
understanding as the key to survival and self- 
discovery, and an unambiguous, well-supported 
ethical universalism. That is to say, I believe in 
work, justice, freedom, and moral power. 


EpwIn R. EMBREE 
New York City 


Crime and the Mind: An Outline of Psychiatric 
Criminology. By WALTER BROMBERG, M.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1948. Pp. 
vili+219. $4.50. 

The psychiatric approach to crime, of a sort, 
goes back a half-century or more to the works of 
the pioneer criminologists and proto-psychia- 
trists who brought forth such classic traditional 
explanations of crime as those based on “moral 
insanity,” “criminal idiocy,” and the like. Mak- 
ing headway in the interval, it came of age 
about the time of the first World War with the 
publication of Dr. William Healy’s epoch- 
making book, The Individual Delinquent (1915), 
and Dr. Bernard Glueck’s pioneer study of the 
mental states of a sample of Sing Sing inmates 
in 1916. Further progress has been made along 
several lines during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. There have been many studies of the 
mental condition of accused and convicted 
criminals, a field in which Dr. Bromberg has 
done extended work. There have been surveys of 
the extent to which psychiatry is being used in 
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the whole field of delinquency, a line of investi- 
gation in which Dr. Winfred Overholser was a 
pioneer. Some enlightened states have passed 
laws compelling the use of psychiatry in han- 
dling the conviction, sentencing, and treat- 
ment of criminals. The first great triumph here 
was the Briggs law in Massachusetts. Psychiat- 
ric guidance has come to be recognized as indis- 
pensable in juvenile courts, in child guidance 
clinics, and in the classification and behavior 
clinics which have been installed in all the better 
penal, correctional, and reformatory institu- 
tions. 

But criminologists and penologists have long 
recognized the need for a comprehensive, if 
succinct, manual which would digest our knowl- 
edge and experience in the field of psychiatry as 
applied to the understanding of delinquent be- 
havior in general and of specific forms of crimi- 
nal conduct, including the use of psychiatric 
techniques in the treatment of various types and 
grades of delinquents. The need has now been 
met in clear and competent fashion in this book 
by Dr. Walter Bromberg, whose earlier work on 
The Mind of Man constituted one of our most 
illuminating and helpful surveys of the devel- 
opment of psychiatry and mental hygiene. 

Crime and the Mind opens with a review of 
the several methods of approaching the study of 
the delinquent and delinquency, including a 
historical summary of earlier notions of crimi- 
nality and its causes. Next comes a historical and 
descriptive account of the gradual introduction 
of psychiatric concepts and methods into the 
field of criminology and penology—in the 
courts, in handling problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, in guiding probation methods, and in 
treating convicted criminals after their segre- 
gation in institutions. In this section, Dr. Brom- 
berg completely annihilates, from the stand- 
point of both logic and science, the venerable 
M’Naghten Rule which still guides most of our 
courts in deciding the question of sanity in 
criminal cases. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the rela- 
tion of abnormal mental states to delinquency. 
The author takes up the various types of psy- 
chopathic personality—paranoids, schizoids, 
chronic alcoholics, drug addicts, and the like— 
and shows their importance in understanding 
criminal behavior. He analyzes the behavior 
patterns of the aggressive psychopaths, the 
psychopathic swindlers, and the psychopathic 
sex criminals. Then comes a very valuable sec- 
tion on emotional immaturity as a favorable 
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condition of delinquent behavior of various 
types. The neurotic impulses to such crimes as 
burglary, robbery, larceny, arson, and the more 
typical antisocial acts of female offenders are 
next presented with clarity and insight. The 
book closes with an account of the manner in 
which psychiatry may serve as an indispensable 
aid in rehabilitating delinquent types, both 
within institutions and by more recent and 
effective methods of controlling such persons 
outside institutions. 

The book is based throughout on sound and 
thoroughly up-to-date psychiatry, and its ap- 
plication to problems of delinquency and delin- 
quent types is amply illustrated by cogent and 
convincing case studies. These cannot be de- 
scribed in detail without condensing much of the 
book. Suffice it to say that Dr. Bromberg makes 
it clear that anything which pretends to be ra- 
tional criminology and penology today must 
make extensive use of the findings of psychia- 
trists and of the therapeutic technique contrib- 
uted by them and that psychiatry is probably 
the pivot around which the scientific criminolo- 
gy of the future must revolve. 

Special emphasis should be placed on one 
misapprehension which Dr. Bromberg sets at 
rest for all time. Extensive psychiatric studies of 
criminals have shown that only from 5 to 10 per 
cent of felons can be regarded as overtly psy- 
chotic. Hence, it is assumed that psychiatry is 
relevant to the understanding and treatment of 
only a small minority of the delinquent class. 
Dr. Bromberg makes clear the fact, long recog- 
nized by psychiatrists, that mental factors in- 
clining persons to criminal behavior are not 
limited to serious psychoses. For one psychotic 
criminal there are several, perhaps a half- 
dozen, whose criminality may be traced to 
milder mental disturbances—psychoneuroses, 
neuroses, and relatively mild compulsive states. 
This both exposes the bankruptcy of the legalis- 
tic view of the mind and crime and emphasizes 
the wide usefulness of psychiatric services in un- 
derstanding criminality and rehabilitating de- 
linquents. 

The book would have been rendered even 
more useful if it had included chapters on the 
current conclusions as to the percentage of crim- 
inals whose delinquency is traceable to mental 
disturbances and on the precise extent to which 
psychiatry is being utilized at the present time 
in courts, penal institutions, and rehabilitation 
programs in the United States. Perhaps these 
may be added in a later edition. At any rate, the 


book as it stands is the most valuable and con- 
venient compendium of psychiatric wisdom in 
relation to delinquency thus far to appear in 
print, and it cannot be ignored by any self- 
respecting teacher or advanced student of crimi- 
nology and penology. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 


University of Colorado 


The Open Self. By CHARLES Morris. New 
York: Prentice-Hall Book Co., Inc., 1948. 
Pp. xi+179. $3.00. 


The Open Self is both an eloquent tract for 
the times and a valuable addition to current dis- 
course about the relations between character, 
temperament, and society. 

As readers of Morris’ Paths of Life (1942) 
will recall, Morris has studied the relation be- 
tween the value systems men choose and their 
body build or somatotype according to Shel- 
don’s classification of men with reference to 
endomorphic, mesomorphic, and ectomorphic 
components. In this book Morris reports not 
only on the compatibility of somatotype with 
selected value systems—the Paths of Life—but 
with styles in painting and type of mental ill- 
ness. Thus, extreme endomorphs tend to prefer 
the relaxed paintings of Kroll; mesomorphs like 
Reginald Marsh; ectomorphs, Picasso clowns. 
Each suggested correlation between somatotype 
and complex social behavior is stimulating, 
plausible, and deserves further research. 

This reviewer is, however, of the opinion that 
such research as that on which Morris is now en- 
gaged may show that cultures differ in the de- 
gree to which somatotypes are permitted to in- 
fluence a person’s self-esteem and consequently 
his social role. For instance, Morris thinks it nat- 
ural that endomorphs in America prefer easy- 
going art and easygoing philosophies which con- 
trast with the driving “Promethean” value sys- 
tems of the muscular mesomorphic majority. 
America, however, happens to be a country that 
places extraordinary emphasis on looks. For one 
thing, these, in a fluid society, are significant 
indices of class and caste, present and prospec- 
tive. Given a culture in which the stylized social 
perception is to “see” people in terms of the 
Clark Gable norm, the fat boy will frequently 
be made very conscious of his deviance. He 
may then channel his deviation into the “good- 
natured” role which is compatible both with his 
temperament and with the expectations of 
others concerning fat boys. Similarly, the lean 
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and sensitive ectomorphs are made to feel differ- 
ent and may respond by taking on deviant 
tastes in art and philosophy or, as a reaction, by 
making excessive efforts to be “normal.” Con- 
versely the mesomorph may be “bribed” by his 
social success not to have stray tastes. 

That such cultural steps do in fact intervene 
between somatotype and choice among the 
Paths of Life has been my own experience in us- 
ing the Paths as projective questions in an inter- 
view, in which respondents are asked not only to 
rate the Paths, which is Morris’ method, but to 
explain their preferences and dislikes. 

From their answers it becomes clear that 
people are frequently concerned with conform- 
ing to their particular, and often very tiny, sub- 
culture—anxious to know, for instance, how 
other people rank the Paths. I recall one fragile 
boy whom Morris and Sheldon would probably 
consider high in ectomorphy, who insisted on 
his preference for the most active “mesomor- 
phic” Paths and who ranked last the “ectomor- 
phic” Paths. His answers, however, were not 
conventional: they made plain that he had 
been deeply wounded by the teen-age culture’s 
judgment on his unathletic physique. He would 
like to “adjust,” to have the normal preferences 
in outlook, but the very way he stated these 
preferences showed his doubts and his differ- 
ences from the others. I think, too, of the only 
Negro girl at the same private school—meso- 
morphic, I should surmise, in body type—who 
gave the most extreme “ectomorphic” answers: 
an evident escape from the strain of her situa- 
tion and the pressure of her mobility-conscious 
mother. 

Morris might very well answer that these in- 
stances are idiosyncratic variations which are 
quite consistent with a general statistical validi- 
ty for his correlations. In any case, whether 
Morris or this reviewer will prove right in their 
interpretations and suppositions is of little im- 
portance in comparison with the importance of 
insisting on the relevance of temperament and 
constitution as factors in individual and . ocial 
history, as against the tendency of earlier w tk 
to overemphasize the plasticity of the humun 
organism. Furthermore, just because America 
pays such fantastic attention to looks both in 
men and women, Morris’ exhortation to the 
physiologically underprivileged ectomorphs and 
endomorphs to “be themselves” is needed, not 
only for their sakes, but to make the country 
more varied and interesting for the overimi- 
tated mesomorphs. And since most people are 
blends and not extremes of one or two compo- 
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nents, he is also telling people not to neglect the 
“minority” elements within themselves—the 
dissociated and repressed aspects of the self 
rooted in physique. 

To get in touch with these parts of the self in 
one’s self and others and te elaborate personal 
and social ideals based on their development is 
in Morris’ view the task of language, or, more 
exactly, of signs. Following G. H. Mead, he 
stresses the role of language in self-creation, and 
his chapter on semantics is a clarifying summary 
of his own and earlier work. 

The Open Self sees the developing human 
sciences as the groundwork of an experimental 
ethics that Morris terms “objective relativism.” 
This ethics stresses the objective conditions that 
are good or bad for man—thus it avoids sheer 
cultural relativism—but it is relativistic in the 
sense that it takes account of the different needs 
of different somatotypes, different cultures, and 
different historical epochs. In espousing an 
“open society of open selves,” Morris takes a 
position similar to that of Erich Fromm in Man 
for Himself, though his philosophical guides are 
different. In fact, a very similar ethical position 
is taken by Simone de Beauvoir in The Ethics of 
Ambiguity, though prompted by still other 
streams of philosophical and phenomenological 
speculation. This similarity of result from differ- 
ent starting points might itself be an illustration 
of Morris’ passionate belief that a unifying per- 
sonal and social ideal can be built on the premise 
of hospitality to a far wider range of human 
types and human needs than any culture so far 
has encouraged. 

Davin RIESMAN 
University of Chicago 


Psychosexual Development in Health and Disease. 
Edited by Paut H. and Joseru ZusBIN. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1949. Pp. 
viii+ 283. $4.50. 


When a zodlogist, Kinsey, reintroduced sex 
as sex to the social scientist, the tongues and 
pens were exercised. At its thirty-eighth annual 
meeting in June, 1948, the American Psycho- 
pathological Society gathered together big guns 
from sociology, anthropology, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and psychoanalysis. They had Kinsey 
set himself up as a target and then let them- 
selves go. The result is the most impressive dis- 
cussion of sex that Kinsey has inspired, even if 
the battle is misleading, for the health and dis- 
ease aspects are minor. This book demonstrates 
that when the social scientists are prodded into 
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assembling their material and ideas on sex they 
can do a pretty good job. In discussing the social 
problems involved in sex regulation, the biolo- 
gist has little to contribute. 

In his orientation paper in this volume, Kin- 
sey is at his most vulnerable: he discusses the 
implications of his results rather than presents 
his data. Here his naiveté is most apparent. He 
does not accept the fact that man is a social 
animal (he talks about “those who wish to share 
the advantages of belonging to a group’’). He 
sees only two types of crime, i.e., against per- 
sons and against property, and does not see that 
there are crimes against society: he does not 
like moral values, yet fails to see that his own 
moral value of self-satisfaction has little basis 
in biology. For example: “They [some sex acts] 
are punishable without respect to the mutual 
desire of the parties involved to engage in such 
activities and irrespective of the fact that the 
persons immediately concerned may find satis- 
faction in their performance” (p. 12). 

Kinsey has developed a scientific taxonomy 
of sexual outlets and finds that our society does 
not like some of the types; and so he condemns 
the society, with very little thought as to the 
functions of the social evaluations in maintain- 
ing the society. The real problem, of course, is 
the relation of these types of sexual outlet to so- 
cial values and the effects on society and the in- 
dividual. The rest of the symposium is con- 
cerned with aspects of this problem. Frank A. 
Beach, professor of psychology at Yale, has an 
extremely interesting article, ““A Cross-Species 
Survey of Mammalian Sexual Behavior,” set- 
ting human sexual variation in evolutionary 
perspective. This arouses a most amazing dis- 
sent in a discussion by Kardiner: “Dr. Beach’s 
evidence is entirely untrustworthy. How can 
anyone compare the manifestations of homo- 
sexuality in animals as having even the remotest 
resemblance to the same phenomenon in man 
...?” (P. 85.) How anthropocentric can one 
get? 

To an anthropological section Jules Henry, 
A. Irving Hallowell, and Margaret Mead con- 
tributed papers. Mead and Henry make psycho- 
logical inferences which intrigue the discussants, 
Drs. Rioch and Daniels. Hallowell’s paper on 
sexual adjustment among the northern Ojibwa 
is, however, an outstanding presentation of the 
interaction of individual desire and social pres- 
sure. With its data and documentation and its 
calm and comprehensible theoretical elabora- 
tion, the discussants avoid it. 

In the clinical and psychoanalytic section 


there is an outstanding paper by Sandor Rado, 
which helps to neutralize some of the highly 
ethnocentric statements made by Richard 
Frank on childhood sexuality. 

In the sociology section E. W. Burgess, E. 
Franklin Frazier, and George Peter Murdock 
present papers showing that there is a differ- 
ence between observable behavior, cultural 
norms, and laws and that the relationship of all 
three is what provides the real understanding, 
not the emphasis on any one. In the discussion 
Kingsley Davis makes some very pertinent com- 
ments on the cross-cultural survey as presented 
by Murdock. There are other interesting papers 
by Gantt, Knight, Ford, and Bychowski and 
further discussions by David Levy, Peul Hoch, 
and Guy Brown. 

It is an interesting and valuable small volume 
in readable, if not elaborate, printing. 


Martin B. LoEB 
University of California 


The Family of Tomorrow. By CARLE C. ZIMMER- 
MAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
xi+ 256. $3.50. 

This volume, a companion to Family and 
Civilization penned by the same author, seeks to 
clarify the nature of the Western family systems 
from past to present, as well as to explain their 
constant movements from the trustee, to the 
domestic, and finally to the atomistic, type of 
organization. Careful research data demonstrate 
the interrelationship between two great vari- 
ables: family systems and value systems. 
Where one variable changes, the other follows; 
but the course of change is influenced by intel- 
lectuals, church dignitaries, and lawmakers. 
The preservation of family values per se is arbi- 
trarily credited to nine leading “thinkers” of the 
eras wherein they existed. “Where today,” he 
queries, “are the ‘thinkers’ who can realistically 
point to the courses and causes of change in our 
value systems, thereby proposing a program 
guiding and saving the atomistic family?” Our 
family and value systems are endangered by the 
ascendancy of “negative values,” viz.: “A long- 
time polarization in family values is nothing but 
cultural determinism—the slow change in rule 
of thoughtless persons. If we understand the na- 
ture of family and culture, and want to preserve 
the good elements of our high culture, there is 
definite need for a conscious scientific ‘saint’ 
polarization in our present family value system” 
(p. 202). Benefiting from past experience, soci- 
ologists and other intellectuals must consciously 
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influence the responsible persons in present so- 
ciety to save the family and, hence, culture. 

The primary task is for the social scientists to 
educate leaders so that they may understand 
the cultural and individual role of the family, 
the positive polar values of which must be im- 
plemented and re-established. Negative values 
have greatly overshadowed the positive and are 
casually and overwhelmingly accepted by all the 
strata of present society. The author decries the 
increase in divorce, childless marriages, sexual 
excess in extra-marital and nonfamily situa- 
tions, and the overemphasis upon individual 
happiness. Strong family is synonymous with 
strong culture. Positive values can and must be 
re-created; for man is the agent of culture and 
can learn to stop the impending threat to our 
“sensate” social system. To recognize these dan- 
gers a decade sooner rather than later is para- 
mount; this task belongs to the “intellectuals.” 
They, above all, must not annihilate family 
values. 

Four steps—mainly intellectual—are out- 
lined to achieve the implementation of the posi- 
tive polarization of family values, while the 
“creative minority,” i.e., scientists, educators, 
et al., affiliated with institutions and associa- 
tions, should instigate institutional reforms 
through the creation of the American family in- 
stitute. As a co-ordinating agency, the numer- 
ous family organizations can plan and function 
for the same end: saving family and culture. If 
not, beware! “We are a great civilization faced 
with a problem of internal decay because of the 
fission of family values” (p. 250). 


Rose Hum LEE 
Roosevelt College 


Social Medicine: Its Derivations and Objectives. 
Edited by [aco GaLpston. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1949. Pp. xvi+294. $2.75. 


In the spring of 1947, in connection with the 
centennial celebration of the New York Acade- 
my of Medicine, an Institute on Social Medi- 
cine was held. It was hoped that the partici- 
pants might each “contribute to the pool of 
thought from which the idea of social medicine 
might rise and form.” This appears to be be- 
lated hope, since social medicine as an area of 
teaching and research had already risen and 
been somewhat developed. Several departments 
of social medicine were already established at 
British universities, and, as early as 1938, 
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Michael Davis had elaborated plans for relating 
social medicine and social research. This book is 
composed of the contributions to the institute, 
revised for publication. 

The attempts at defining the area of interest 
and competence of social medicine reveal a cer- 
tain confusion. Definitions include “the rela- 
tionships of medicine to society,” the study of 
the social status of the medical profession and 
of the ranks within it, and the consideration of 
health and disease as social problems. Others 
equate social medicine with the efforts “to regu- 
late medical education . . . and to set up checks 
against quackery.” One contributor defines so- 
cial medicine as “‘the provision of medical care 
to the masses.” Another considers “improved 
nursing” as a “contribution to social medicine.” 

From the reports of those contributors who 
are engaged in the practice of social medicine, 
two foci of relationships between medicine and 
social science may be noted. One is the recogni- 
tion that the existence of man as a social crea- 
ture has a bearing on the understanding of states 
of health and the treatment of disease. The 
other embraces the previously established field 
of public health. The interest of public health 
workers in the conditions of health and disease 
of large aggregates of people has led naturally to 
the use of social-survey techniques. The statisti- 
cal analyses of epidemiology are, in this sense, 
social medicine. Both these aspects of social 
medicine, intensive and extensive, are con- 
cerned with “that point of view in medicine 
which considers the individual in relation to his 
social setting.” They “pursue the subject of 
health as it is correlated with other variables in 
the business of living.” 

The contributions are arranged in seven 
groups: the relations of medicine to society, to 
clinical medicine, to epidemiology, to nutrition, 
to social psychiatry, and the social applications 
of psychiatry. A final section contains a warning 
from Lord Horder against “nationalizing” medi- 
cine plus the recommendation that more social 
science be included in the curriculums of medi- 
cal students—a recommendation which already 
has many supporters in the medical schools of 
the United States and Canada. Individual con- 
tributions are of widely varying merit—those of 
Ryle and Stieglitz on the relations between 
clinical and social medicine and those by Gald- 
ston and the late Scudder McKeel on social 
psychiatry are of the highest order. 

This is a disappointing book. It remains 
vague and diffuse, and the reader gets no clear 
idea of what this “new”? field of social medicine 
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is. Contributors differ on this point, and many 
of the items appear to be irrelevant to even the 
multiple definitions of the field. A rigorous set- 
ting of problems and delimitation of an area of 
inquiry in this borderland between medical and 
social science would have been a valuable con- 
tribution. 

Harvey L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Rural Welfare Services. By BENSON Y. LANDIs. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
Pp. viiit+-201. $3.00. 


This book purports to present an analysis of 
“rural trends and needs” and to follow it with 
a description of the various institutions, agen- 
cies, and county, state, and federal services 
which engage in rural welfare activities. These 
include relief, health, welfare, recreation, and 
character-building agencies. Sociologists, social 
workers, ministers, and other persons concerned 
with such problems could profit from a trench- 
ant analysis of rural welfare needs and services 
and the principles to be employed in dealing 
with rural persons in need of assistance. There 
is also room for an evaluative analysis of the 
varieties of services available for rural people. 
This book, however, is, for the most part, a 
noncritical catalogue of agencies and services, 
and most of the information could be secured 
equally well from the Social Work Year Book. 
The book may supply rural ministers unfamil- 
iar with social work a list of agencies, but it will 
not be helpful for welfare problems in specific 
communities. 

Unfortunately, Landis makes no distinction 
between the interests of those in depressed 
rural areas and those in areas where the average 
rural dweller is a well-to-do farmer or rancher. 
Instead, he discusses the average rural family 
income, for example, as though that were an in- 
dex to rural welfare needs. But farmers’ actual 
incomes may be larger than the cash income or 
value of produce reported: for example, few 
farmers pay any house rent, and they seldom re- 
port the full amount of the value of the fruit, 
vegetables, poultry, meat, and dairy products 
consumed by their families. 

The book would have been far more valuable 
if it had recognized that farm incomes vary 
markedly and that in the corn and wheat belts, 
for example, the farmers in normal times have a 
much higher income than does the average city 
dweller in neighboring urban centers. Rural 


areas thus differ markedly in their welfare 
needs. All states probably have a few rural 
slums, but the states with a large amount of ex- 
hausted marginal land harbor the largest groups 
of the poverty-stricken. Economic conditions 
fluctuate in areas with uncertain rainfall and 
pose other welfare problems which are not men- 
tioned. Rural workers, like all social workers, 
need to know their own communities and their 
resources. 


A statement of the values to be obtained in 
rural life, seemingly, should also be made in a 
book devoted to rural welfare. A contrast be- 
tween the extent of electricity and plumbing in 
rural and urban areas such as Landis presents 
does not give a fair picture of the relative wel- 
fare needs, since indoor toilets, desirable as they 
are, are much more essential to urban health 
than to rural. Rural housing in some areas 
provides more space per individual than does 
urban housing. On the other hand, Pittsburgh, 
for example, has many houses without suitable 
plumbing in crowded slum districts; yet Pitts- 
burgh has the highest per capita income of any 
city in the United States. High per capita in- 
come is not, as Landis seems to indicate, a true 
index to welfare problems. The number of per- 
sons in the low- and no-income categories 
would provide a much more satisfactory picture 
of welfare needs. 


The book acknowledges the work of the 
American Red Cross in initiating rural welfare 
services. The lack of adequate rural probation 
work on the part of the juvenile court is also 
stressed. Sociologists, however, are beginning to 
question whether making children clients of the 
juvenile court is not a mixed blessing in view of 
the after-careers of juvenile-court charges. Per- 
haps rural children are better off without this 
service, considering how it stigmatizes them. 

The contribution of the great agricultural 
colleges toward the improvement of agricultural 
science and the quality of rural life should have 
received more attention. The Hatch Act, which 
provided for co-ordinated state and federal re- 
search in agriculture; the Morrill Act, which 
provided resident instruction; the Smith-Lever 
Bill, which developed extension teaching—all 
these did much more to promote rural welfare 
through raising the level of living for all Ameri- 
can farmers in a much more positive way than 
have the various welfare agencies, and they de- 
serve mention. 


Masset A. 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
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Living through the Older Y ears. Edited by CLARK 
Tissirts. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1949. Pp. 193. $2.00. 


This book is a collection of papers given in 
1948 at an Institute for Aging held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. As usual, the group at- 
tracted to the institute included both profes- 
sional persons working with older people and 
old people themselves. The authors of the vari- 
ous papers reflect the division of interest in their 
audience. Some of the papers are obviously ad- 
dressed to professional workers, others seem to 
be popular statements of various aspects of old 
age and aging. The topics covered in the volume 
include the biological, psychological, sociologi- 
cal,-and economic aspects of aging. 

Sociologists will probably be most interested 
in two papers: “The Growing Problem of 
Aging,” by Ernest W. Burgess, and “Changes in 
Psychological Processes with Aging,” by Wilma 
Donahue. The Burgess paper is a good review of 
the role of old people in contemporary American 
society and the problems faced by such persons 
in their adjustment to aging. Dr. Donahue sum- 
marizes the present status of psychological 
studies of aging and indicates some of the ad- 
justments which must be made by older people. 

There are two excellent articles on the eco- 
nomics of aging by Ewan Clague, commissioner 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and by Charles V. Kidd, an economist with the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Living through the Older Years should prove 
useful to persons who wish an over-all picture of 
various aspects of old age and the process of ag- 
ing. Teachers in elementary courses, who would 
like to include in their reading lists some refer- 
ence to the problems which confront older per- 
sons in the United States, may well consider 
using this volume. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


Systém sociologie v néértku (“Outline of Sociolo- 
gy”). By EmaANvEL CHALUPNY. Prague: 
Samcovo knihkupectvi, 1948. Pp. 144. Ké. 
75- 

sociologie v 19. stoleti (1835-1904) (“The 
Evolution of Sociology during the Nine- 
teenth Century [1835—-1904]”). By EMANUEL 
CHALUPNY. Prague: Samcovo knihkupectvi, 
1948. Pp. 472. Ké. 240. 

Both these publications belong to what 
might be called the field of “comparative soci- 
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ology.” Although written in the Czech lan- 
guage and hence inaccessible to most American 
and other sociologists, they are extremely valu- 
able in showing the differences between the 
genetic growth of sociology in America and that 
in Central Europe. 


Chalupny’s “Outline” is a very short outline 
indeed, although intended for beginners. The 
American sociologist will be surprised to learn 
that the Introduction consists only of a discus- 
sion of the theoretical relation of sociology to 
other disciplines, its methodology, its history, 
and of the “basic truths of sociology” analyzed 
in terms of statics and dynamics. The anthro- 
pological definitions of culture, the standard 
classification of social processes, and such fields 
as criminology and social psychology are not 
noticed here at all, while comparatively large 
space is given to such concepts as “ethics,” 
“morality,”’ and “metaphysics.” 

In the second volume Chalupnf uses Sorokin, 
Barnes and Becker, House, and Bogardus and 
Ellwood as his starting point in a description of 
the development of sociological theories, and 
goes on to provide a unique and outstanding 
comment on the theories of several sociologists 
who are neglected by the average historian of 
sociology—such as Lilienfeld, Taine, Tyr, Bas- 
tian, Giner, Drahomanov, and Kaizl. At the 
same time, however, his second volume, like the 
first, is not without general glaring weaknesses. 
Although the study appeared in 1948, he seems 
to be unaware that, up to that year, several sur- 
veys of sociological theories had been published 
—such as Barnes and Becker, Contemporary So- 
cial Theory (1940), Gurvitch and Moore, Twen- 
tieth Century Sociology (1945), not to speak of 
numerous monographs on various sociological 
thinkers, written as doctoral theses. But, since 
Chalupny has obviously been handicapped by 
the lack of library facilities in Czechoslovakia 
after World War II, he must also be excused for 
his neglect of these surveys. 


Both volumes are the best examples of what 
sociology meant to the central-eastern European 
sociologists before the Communists “liberated” 
them. And since the “liberation” process has en- 
gulfed Czechoslovakia, these are probably also 
the last serious sociological publications from 
that part of Europe that the “capitalistic” 
world will have a chance to read for a long time 
to come. 


JosEepH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
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Culture and Agriculture: An Anthropological 
Study of a Corn Belt County. By Horace 
Miner. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1949. Pp. v+96. $1.50. 

This monograph is a report of an exploratory 
study, one of a series, using the techniques of 
cultural anthropology and sponsored by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under the aegis of Dr. 
Carl C. Taylor, head of the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare. It was hoped 
that a cultural analysis of rural life in various 
regions might act as a guide in helping the de- 
partment implement some of its programs. 
Some readers may recall that several of these 
cultural surveys raised a great hue and cry in 
governmental circles, and the division was for- 
bidden to publish them. This explains the lapse 
of time between the completion of this study in 
1939 and its publication by the University of 
Michigan Press in 1949. Other studies in the 
series are being published by the various state 
experiment stations, carefully edited and with 
emphasis on the organizational rather than the 
cultural aspects of the communities. 

Miner’s study deals with the rural people of 
Hardin County, Iowa. The isolation of numer- 
ous cultural traits was done effectively and with 
a great deal of skill and insight. To sociologists 
unfamiliar with rural life it may come as a shock 
that the culture of this typical rural county of 
Iowa was not at all homogeneous: 

It is true that in Hardin County there exists a 
marked variety of ways and values of life. Each is a 
distinct pattern fora particular group. Some of these 
seem to be changing toward a sort of norm, others 
are apparently more stable. Even slight cultural dif- 
ferences create social gulfs between various popula- 
tion groups. The most significant differences are 
based on nationality background, religion, type of 
economy, and spatial location [p. 42]. 


The author, for example, stresses the great dif- 
ference between family-farm inheritance pat- 
terns of the farmers of German background and 
those of his “Yankee” neighbors, which creates 
significant divergence in farm practice as well as 
in social life. 

Miner found an interesting adaptation of 
new cultural traits to the existing patterns, 
which is, of course, a familiar one to all students 
of social change. For example, farmers in Hardin 
county joined the crop control programs of AAA 
ninety-five per cent strong because they were 
able to think of those payments not as “relief” 
but as payment for “goods and services,” which 
was entirely compatible with their culture. 


Moneymaking is an important value, and thus 
“the farmer participated in and supported the 
program because he could make more money 
thereby. The local patterns and values were un- 
altered except for the results of the flow of 
money. The basic concepts of the planners of the 
program were cither not known or not accept- 
ed” (p. 88). There are numerous illustrations of 
this kind which will be of great interest to all 
those who are concerned with action programs 
which preclude change in basic attitudes. The 
author’s findings unquestionably bear out the 
thesis of many social scientists that you must fit 
the program to the people, not the people to the 
program. Studies of this kind should be emi- 
nently useful to the planners, and it is to be 
hoped that they will continue to be made. 


Josern B. GITTLER 
Towa State College 


Geschichte der Anthropologie. By WiLtHELM E. 
MiHILMANN. Bad Godesberg: Deutscher 
Buchvertrieb Schmidt & Co., 1948. Pp. 274. 


This book could be classed together with 
Lowie’s, Haddon’s, and Penniman’s histories of 
anthropology except for the broader scope of 
Miihlmann’s publication and its coverage of 
more recent material. The author traces the 
evolution of anthropology as a point of view 
from Herodotus and Thucydides to the recent 
literature on culture contacts. The survey in- 
cludes not only the development of cultural an- 
thropology, ethnology, and physical anthropolo- 
gy but also some relevant events in the evolu- 
tion of historiography, linguistics, social psy- 
chology, and sociology. One may hardly expect 
of such an undertaking on 247 pages more than 
an attempt at cataloguing the crucial events in 
the history of the subject. Miih'mann’s study is, 
however, in its significant portions an analytical 
account of the rise of anthropology from its dog- 
matic preconceptions in the Middle Ages and 
its rationalistic orientation in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to its present state of 
diversification. 

The essential portions of the book are or- 
ganized into four sections. The first two short 
sections (comprising only 16 pages) present a 
brief summary of ethnographic descriptions in 
ancient Greece, the characteristics of medieval 
references to foreign cultures, Arabic ethnogra- 
phy, travel accounts at the time of the Renais- 
sance, and the effects of the emerging school of nat- 
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ural law on the concept of man. The most suc- 
cessful and most illuminating part of the book 
traces the rise of anthropology through the lit- 
erature of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries and the yield of missionary 
sojourns and exploratory travels in Russia, the 
Near East, and America. The largest section of 
the study deals with the growth of the various 
fields of anthropological specialization. The 
scope of the survey in this section is indicated by 
the diversity of the literature considered, much 
of which originates outside the accredited field 
of anthropology. References to such writers as 
Lamprecht the historian, Cooley the sociologist, 
Dilthey the historian of thought, Jaspers the 
psychiatrist and philosopher, exemplify the 
author’s search for an orientation in the con- 
temporary disputes on method in anthropology 
and on such basic concepts as human nature, the 
cultural constants, elementarism in anthropolo- 
gy, and determinism in history. It is in these 
portions of the book, particularly in dealing 
with the recent English and American litera- 
ture, that the references and annotations be- 
come somewhat unselective and unrepresenta- 
tive. The assembled material and the author’s 
general competence would warrant twice the 
space used in this scholarly and overcondensed 
compendium. Even so, the usefulness of the 
book and its contribution to the subject cannot 
fail to impress the sociologist and the advanced 
student of anthropology. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Social Group Work Practices: The Creative Use of 
the Social Process. By GERTRUDE WILSON 
and. GLapDys RYLAND. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1949. Pp. xii+687. $5.00. 

It has long been recognized that social groups 
and social processes are concepts essential to the 
understanding of culture. Only comparatively 
recently, however, have we begun to make prac- 
tical use of these concepts in social work. 

Although family case work has, for some 
time, been professionally sponsored and group 
work has lagged, the situation is now being re- 
versed; group work promises to become the first 
social-work field to achieve professional maturi- 
ty. Some of the factors which account for this 
new situation are clearly evident in the present 
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volume: the realization of the high interde- 
pendence of personality and the social group; 
the close correlation of control programs with 
the social processes inherent in contemporary 
culture; the conception of group life as a process 
of maturation; the treatment of social situations 
as configurations and the adjustment of pro- 
grams to the realities of each situation; the very 
slight emphasis upon pathology and almost 
complete absence of the old good-evil dichotomy 
in analyzing group situations, but with empha- 
sis here falling on the pragmatic, on what will 
function, and on the basic satisfaction goals. 

The volume frankly is a teaching text. The 
first half is devoted to a discussion of social 
group-work methods and analysis of group 
processes and program media. The second half 
(a) presents and analyzes case data, excerpts, or 
entire case histories of groups, accompanied by 
penetrating comments and pertinent study 
questions; and (6) it analyzes the supervisory 
and administrative processes. 

All persons and organizations interested in 
group work will find this a very stimulating text 
whose authors have a broad perspective, sound 
philosophy, and eminent ability to utilize ma- 
terials from a variety of fields—sociology, social 
psychology, psychiatry, cultural anthropology, 
and the general field of social work. 

The fifty-page Bibliography, though it is not 
annotated and the authors are not listed in the in- 
dex, is second to none. It is comprehensive and 
ingeniously organized, and the references are 
aptly chosen. The Bibliography in itself is a 
scholarly contribution to group workers, ad- 
ministrators, and students alike. 

This volume differs from others in the same 
field by (1) its clear thinking and analysis of the 
nature of group dynamics, of the interacting 
processes of group life, persons, social institu- 
tions, and cultural patterns; (2) by effective 
presentation of well-selected and well-analyzed 
case data; and (3) by the fact that, although the 
volume can hardly claim to do basic research in 
the field, it is research-oriented and motivated, 
which in itself is a logical steppingstone into 
much needed research. The volume throughout 
sustains the interest of the reader because of its 
stimulating discussion and profusion of helpful 
practical suggestions. 

PAULINE V. YOUNG 
Los Angeles and Modesto 
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W. B. Saunders Co., 1949. Pp. xii+837. $14. 
The authors define ecology as the science of the 


general treatise on the nature of human society. 
The aim, apparently, is to devise a general 
theory of society and present it at the level 
appropriate for a college student. 
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vironment, both physical and biotic. They deal 
first with the physical environment; second, with 
populations and aggregations; third, with the 
community, with material on stratification, 


Pitrrm A. The Pattern of the Past: Can We De- 
termine It? Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. Pp. 130. 
$2.00. Critica] essay on Toynbee’s work. 


periodism, and world distribution. The last sec- Hitt, REuBEN. Families under Stress. New York: 


tion deals with ecology and evolution, the sub- 
ject being mainly genetic. A history of ecology 
at the beginning and extended bibliographies 
and indexes at the end. 


Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. x+ 443. $4.50. Report 
of the histories of one hundred and thirty-five 
families which underwent the crises of war 
separation and reunion. 


BERNARD, JESSIE. American Community Behavior. KARPMAN, BEN, M.D. Objective Psychotherapy: 


New York: Dryden Press, 1949. Pp. xvi-+ 688. 
$4.50. After a section devoted to general defini- 
tion of communities and the problems of Ameri- 
can communities, the book is organized around 
the concepts of competition, conflict, disorgani- 
zation and dissociation, personality, and world 
community. Much factual material. A textbook. 


CANFIELD, Morton, M.D. Audiology, the Science of 
Hearing: A Developing Professional Specialty. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1949. 
Pp. ix+45. $1.75. An essay on the medical and 


Principles, Methods, and Results. (Mono. Suppl. 
No. 6, Journal of Clinical Psychology (July, 
1948].) Burlington, Vt.: Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1949. Pp. 154-342. $2.00. Section 1 
gives in a few pages the author’s definition of 
objective psychotherapy, showing how it differs 
from complete psychoanalysis. The next section 
reports a case in such a way as to illustrate the 
method. Sociologists might be interested in the 
devices used for getting information and memo- 
ries from the subject. 


social aspects of hearing defects. Kucaier, Frances W. H. The Law of Support. 


Cit1zENs’ COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN OF NEW YORK 
City, Inc. Children Absent from School: A Report 
and a Program. New York: Citizens’ Committee 


New York: Oceana Publications, 1949. Pp. 74. 
$1.00. Deals with husband and wife, effect of 
divorce, parent and child. 


on Children of New York City, Inc., 1949. Pp. LIBRARIAN OF ConGreEss. Annual Report of the Li- 


116. $1.00. A survey conducted in New York 
City. Part I defines the problem and presents 
rates of absence in various ways; Part II tells 
about the bureau of attendance, which is 
charged to keep children in school, with some 
data on education and other characteristics of 
attendance officers and showing relations of 
schools to the children’s court. Final section 
outlines a program in which attendance would 
be handled in relation to other problems of ad- 
justment. 


Davie, Maurice R. Negroes in American Society. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. Pp. 
542. $4.50. A textbook combining cultural his- 
tory with cross-sectional social and institutional 
analysis. 


brarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 1948. Washington, D.C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 
199. 


Linton, RALPH, and Linton, ApELIN. We Gather 


Together: The Story of Thanksgiving. New York: 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 1949. Pp. 100. $2.00. The 
development of harvest festivals from primitive 
to classical times; medieval European observ- 
ances and the Harvest Home of the British 
Isles, the model on which the first American 
Thanksgiving was based; and the historical 
events, traditions, folklore, songs, and pictures 
which characterize the festival in the United 
States. 


McCLELLAND, JOHN M., Jr. Longview: The Re- 


Davis, Kincstey. Human Society. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+655. $4.25. A 
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+158. $3.00. The story of a planned town in 
the state of Washington, written by one of its 
pioneers. 


McGmtey, James J., S.J. Labor Relations in the 
New York Rapid Transit Systems, 1904-1944. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xxiii+ 635. $6.50. 


MATTHEWS, Roperic D., and AKRAWI, MATTA. 
Education in Arab Countries of the Near East. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1949. Pp. xxiv-+584. $6.00. Report of a 
commission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, covering six Arab countries: Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, and Palestine. 


MERTON, RoBERT K. Social Theory and Social 
Structure toward the Codification of Theory and 
Research. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949. Pp. 
423. $5.00. Fifteen previously published papers 
of the author, together with an introduction 
which aims to give the reader some ideas for 
organizing the reading of them. The papers are 
grouped under four headings: ‘‘Sociological 
Theory,” “‘Studies in Social and Cultural Struc- 
ture,” ‘‘The Sociology of Knowledge and Mass 
Communications,” and ‘‘Studies in the Sociology 
of Science.” 


Mount Hotyoxe INSTITUTE ON THE 
UniTep Nations. How Can We the People 
Achieve a Just Peace? South Hadley, Mass.: 
Mount Holyoke College Institute on the United 
Nations, 1949. Pp. viiit+251. $2.00. Lectures 
under the following headings: (1) ‘‘Human 
Rights and Individual Security,” (2) ‘‘European 
Union,” (3) ‘“‘Conflicts and Tensions in Asia,” 
and (4) ‘‘World Stability.” 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN HiIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Norwegian-American Studies and Records. North- 
field, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1949. Pp. viii+ 238. $2.00. A collection 
of short papers on Norwegians in America. Of 
most sociological interest are a few letters written 
back to Norway by an immigrant in the 1840's; 
a paper on editorials concerning Lincoln and 
war in contemporary Norwegian-American 
newspapers; an account of an incident in the 
early adult life of Thorstein Veblen, when he 
applied for and was refused a position in St. 
Olaf’s College. Some biographical sketches. 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION. Report of the Trustees for 
the Year Ending March 31, 1949. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 127. Sum- 
marizes work sponsored in natural, medical, and 
social sciences. In social sciences the projects are 
a center for measuring national income and ex- 
penditure and for helping to standardize the 
measures used in various countries; study of 
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racial and class bias among school children in 
Liverpool; urban planning studies; a project to 
improve reporting of economic data and sta- 
tistics; a psychiatric institute; a study of edu- 
cational opportunity and change of occupation 
of parents and children; a study by Lord Bever- 
idge of the effects of nationalization upon the 
voluntary social services; and others. 


Ramsay, WILLIAM. St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker 
Book House, 1949. Pp. xxvii+402. $3.50. Lectures 
delivered in 1895 on certain chronological and 
other historical problems of the life and travels 
of St. Paul. New lithoprinted edition. 


Rose, ARNOLD M. The Negro’s Morale. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1949. Pp. ix+ 
153. $2.50. A monograph on one aspect of the 
social psychology of race relations. Chapters on 
the history of group identification among Ne- 
groes; solidarity with other subordinate groups; 
the future of identification and its effect on inter- 
group relations. Appendix and bibliography. 


ScoTTisH COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION. 
The Trend of Scottish Intelligence: A Comparison 
of the 1947 and 1932 Surveys of the Intelligence 
of Eleven-Year-Old Pupils. London: University 
of London Press, 1949. Pp. xxviii+149. 7s. 6d. 
Detailed analysis, with much of the data pre- 
sented in tables. Sections on family size and in- 
telligence, sociological aspects. etc. 


SHELDON, WittiAM H. Varieties of Delinquent 
Youth. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. 
xvii+899. $8.00. The author presents ab- 
breviated biographies of 200 cases which he has 
followed for about eight years and which had 
been at one time or another referred to the Hay- 
den Goodwill Inn in Boston. The life-histories 
are presented in a standardized condensed form. 
Numerous tables, charts, and photographs. 


SMITH, MARIAN W. (ed.). Indians of the Urban 
Northwest. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 370. $6.00. A symposium on the 
“Coast Salish,” covering diet, the modern 
Shaker religion, and folklore, as well as historical 
and archeological chapters. 


UNESCO (ed.). Human Rights: A Symposium 
Edited by UNESCO. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 287. $3.75. Statements 
by men of various countries and academic fields, 
written in response to a questionnaire sent out 
by the United Nations. 


Unitep Nations. Atomic Energy Commission: 
Official Records, Fourth Year, Special Supple- 
ment No. 1: Recommendations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the International Control 
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of Atomic Energy and the Prohibition of Atomic 
Weapons as Approved at the Third Session of the 
General Assembly. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. iv+75. $0.80. 


UnrrED Nations. Historical Survey of the Question of 
International Criminal Jurisdiction. Lake Suc- 
cess, N.Y.: United Nations, 1949. Pp. vii+147. 
$1.00. 


UniteEp Nations. International Exchange of Social 
Welfare Personnel. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. ix+112. $0.80. 


United Nations. Non-self-governing Territories. 
Lake Success, N. Y.: United Nations, 1949. 
Pp. 686. $5.00. Brief reports on land, popula- 
tion, occupations, diseases, education, law of 
indigenous peoples, in Papua, the Belgian Congo, 
Greenland, the appropriate French, Dutch, 
British, and United States colonial regions. In a 
final section the data are summarized and the 
regions classified as to economy, social welfare, 
and other matters. 


Waite, Leste A. The Science of Culture: A Study of 
Man and Civilization. New York: Farrar, Straus 
& Co., 1949. Pp. xx+444. $6.00. A general 
treatise on anthropology, in which the author 
proposes a science of culture to be called ‘‘cul- 


turology.” This science is to be distinguished 
from psychology and sociology. 


WHITTLESEY, DERWENT. Environmental Founda- 


tions of European History. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. xiii+ 160. $2.25. 
A geographical history of Europe, from early 
times when civilization moved from the deserts of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia to the European sea- 
coasts on the Mediterranean. Chapters entitled 
‘Europe on the Threshold of the Middle Ages,” 
. of the Discoveries,” ‘‘. . . of the Industrial 
Revolution,” ‘‘...of Tomorrow”; chapter on 
‘‘Geographic Tools and Materials.’”’ Developed 
for an undergraduate course at Harvard. 


Woon, Ricuarp H., and PEARCE, JOHN J., JR. The 


Use of the Cost of Living Factor in General Wage 
Adjustments: A Survey of Recent Experience and 
Opinion in New Jersey. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University, Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations, 1949. Pp. 29. $1.25. A cost-of-living 
clause in the General Motors contract with the 
United Automobile Workers was sent to one 
hundred of the largest companies in New Jersey, 
with a questionnaire on their opinions and ex- 
periences. Another questionnaire on the same 
clause was sent to thirty unions and federations 
of unions. The results of the study are reported 
here. 
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This INDEX, classified by sub- 
ject and author, locates easily 
and quickly any article pub- 
lished in the Journal from 
1895 to 1947. It also contains 
a reprint of Professor Small’s 
“Fifty Years of Sociology in 
the United States, 1865- 
1915,” and a survey of the de- 
velopment of sociology since 
1915, written by Louis Wirth. 
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